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PREFACE. 


Mr. LODI) KRISHNADAS BALAMUKUNDAS. 

- - y< • ; -— 

I here are many great men in this vast Indian 
kmpire, who have become famous in some 
way or other; but Mr. Krislmadas Halamukun- 
das, the subject of this memoir, whose praise 
is now in the mouths of all for his intense 
loyalty and munificent gifts in Madras and 
elsewhere, deserves a place amongst them 
more lor his large-hearted philanthrope, 
simplicity of life, and religious devotion than 
for his mercantile fame which he has been 
enjoying in abundance. Philanthropists have 
alw ays distinguished themselves in every 
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age and in every clime, and historv records 
with delight the benevolent deeds of these 
noble souls whose lives have been spent 
in the service of humanity and God. Mr. 
Krishnadas Balamukundas who is blessed w ith 
enormous wealth is ever ready to succour the 
needy, help the poor, and relieve the op¬ 
pressed. His purse has alwaVs been flowing 
in the direction of charity—charity of a kind 
that has won for him the esteem and admira¬ 
tion of his fellow-countrymen. The sacred 
town of Conjeeveram, the ancient capital 
of Chola has, indeed, been systematicallv 
and periodically a fitting receptacle of the 
numerous charitable acts of this venerable 
gentleman and also of his ancestors. Mr. 
Krishnadas Balamukundas, though well-stric¬ 
ken in years, is ever active 4 and industrious. 
As a merchant he has won a name in the City 
of Madras for his straight-forwardness in deal¬ 
ings, honesty of purpose, business-like habits 
and sympathy for his constituents. Those 
that are conversant with him are well aware 
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that he possesses all the qualities of a perfect 
gentleman. Some members of the family to 
which Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas has the 
honor to belong, have rendered meritorious 
services, and their deeds ought to be written 
in letters of gold in the history of India. He 
is not wanting in the superior tact, intelligence, 
and talent which have played such a pro¬ 
minent part in the history ol the great men 
of the world. Loyalty to Government, and 
attachment to the Sovereign are the great 
personal characteristics of his community. 
His family history abounds with many illus¬ 
trious examples of the direct demonstration 
of such high and noble traits of character in 
every member of the family. Mr. Krishnadas 
Balamukundas is probably the only living 
person in Madras, who can speak with 
authority and certainty about that grand and 
imposing ceremony of raising Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, the late Oueen Victoria, to 
the most exalted throne of the British Empire. 
He is to-day alive to witness no less a grand 
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ceremony than the Coronation of Mis Most 
Gracious Majesty, King Edward \ 11, the 
worthy son of that unique type of royal woman¬ 
hood. Indeed Madras can boast of a heredi¬ 
tarily loyal personage like Mr. Krishnadas 
Balamukundas, who can, not from writings, 
nor from tablets and inscriptions, but from his 
ow n personal knowledge, speak to the eloquent 
facts relating to the proudest and most im¬ 
portant events that are connected with our 
British India, and that have brought innume¬ 
rable blessings, social, moral, political, and 
intellectual, to the myriads of people that live 
under the protection of the Empire on which 
the sun never sets. Mr. Krishnadas Bala¬ 
mukundas is no doubt to be remembered by 
the generations to come for the numerous 
deeds of philanthropy, charitv and goodness 
which are brief!v recorded in this book and 
only to a limited extent. Me has done 
deeds which have placed the pious, the 
young, the needy, the poor, and the suffer¬ 
ing under a deep obligation, now and for 
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ever. The last noteworthy act that showed 
itself recently ; i an admirable manner is the 
erection of a Statue, by Lodd Krishnadas 
Ralamukundas and Lodd Govindas, of King 
Edward N il, in coronation robes and regalia, 
for presenting the same on the Coronation 
])av to the City of Madras, in commemoration 
of His Majesty’s Coronation in June next. 
The King was graciously pleased to give a 
number of sittings to Mr. George Wade, a 
famous artist, who hns been engaged by Mr. 
Krishnadas Balamukundas and his son, Mr. 
Govindas, for executing the work of the statue 
of 1 1 is Majesty. It is highly gratifying to 
note that I !is Most Gracious Majesty the King 
has evinced much interest in the statue, and 
made kind enquiries as to the history of 
the gentlemen presenting the same. As rightly 
observed by the Madras Mad , the other day, 
we believe nothing can exceed the kind interest 
that the King has taken in the first Statue 
which is to be erected to His Majesty as King 
of Great Britain and Emperor of India. It is 
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needless to mention that no act on the part 
of a British Indian subject can be a more 
fitting proof of the profound loyalty which 
lies in the heart of hearts of His Majesty’s 
subjects, and which Hows spontaneously on 
all possible occasions. 
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Born to that old and venerable gentleman, 
Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas, Mr. Govindas 
is not wanting in any of those attributes that 
seem to be the hereditary characteristics of 
the members of the family which once played 
an important part in the history of Southern 
India. I hough he is not thirty years of age, 
yet by his feelings, suggestions, and actions, 
he has already distinguished himself as a 
worthy citizen, well exemplifying that familiar 
saying “An old head on young shoulders.” 
Mi. Govindas possesses a good knowledge 
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of English, the common channel of commu¬ 
nication at present, and is also versed in many 
oriental languages. He has opened an Anglo- 
(iiijarati school for boys, and a vernacular 
school for girls, to raise the social and intel¬ 
lectual status of his own community in Madras, 
which had been a great desideratum for a long¬ 
time. Ilis conception of charity is unique 
and without parallel, indicated as it is in 
the various institutions which he has opened 
for the relief of suffering humanity, notably 
the Babies Home with its peculiar character¬ 
istics and highly beneficent results. Daily 
could be seen a concourse of miserable 
women who Hock to this Home for Babies 
and who cheerfully return with the day’s 
nourishment for their starving infants in 
arms. Mr. Govindas is remarkable for his 
philanthropy, loyalty and public spirit. Al¬ 
though the scheme for constructing a 
hospital fell through, yet we cannot help 
noticing his liberal offer of a lakh of Rupees 
for its construction in the heart of the town ot 
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Madras, which, if constructed, would certainly 
be a God-send to the people, who, from various 
preventible diseases die at present in large 
numbers. It is hoped that the proposal which 
we understand, is still a standing offer will be 
taken advantage of by Government or by the 
Municipality. There is not a single branch 
of useful life that has not drawn the atten¬ 
tion of this good hearted gentleman. He has, 
bv his presence and liberality, encouraged 
athletic, literary and other institutions. His 
universal sympathy is manifest in his having 
established a school for the dumb and the 
blind which must be noticed by all with great 
pleasure and high appreciation. His great 
solicitude for relieving the dumb creation from 
exposure to the tropical sun of India has ex¬ 
pressed itself i,i the construction of Shelters 
for Animals which are found scattered through¬ 
out the important centres in the City of 
Madras; three of which deserve a place in 
the permanent history of the country. He has 
also constructed in many places Rest-Houses 
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tor men who find necessity for shelter as they 
walk along the dusty roads of Madras under 
the scorching sun and in pouring rains. May 
Lodd Govindas live long,—may he continue, 
for many more long years to come, to be the 
centre of many a benefaction from which shall 
go forth in different directions various deeds 
of patriotic philanthropy in amelioration of 
the condition of the suffering millions of his 
land,—and may he live to realize the proud 
satisfaction, that the land of his birth is all the 
richer, nobler, and greater for his benevolent 
pursuits, apart from what may come home to 
one’s mind by the consciousness of having 
merited the approbation of his loving Sovereign 
and of having earned the lasting gratitude of 
his own dear countrymen ! 

In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. Vitthal- 
das Vallabhadas of Mysore for the valuable 
informations he has furnished me in the pre¬ 
paration of this book. 

Bangalore, A. VAD1VELU. 

15th May, 1902. 
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* OIv more than half a century Mr. 
Krishnadas Balamukundas has been 
known to the residents of Madras 

9 

as a nobleman of high principle and polished 
address, happy in his family relations, and 
active in the discharge of mercantile duties ; 
those living within and beyond the Presidency, 
have all known him as an industrious and 
careful merchant, unlike several of his class 
who delight in the display of their wealth and 
of their cleverness in business, and as one whom 
friends and enemies have alike acknowledged 
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to be remarkable for prudence, piety, and 
unobtrusive charity, winning the praise of 
everybody who has come in contact with him. 

The earliest member of the family, to which 
Mr. Krishnadas has the honor to belong, and of 
whom anything is known, was Shett Veneedas. 
Vehridas was the next member, and his son 
was Lodd Govindas, the grandfather of the 
subject of this memoir. It was 120 years ago 
that Lodd Govindas arrived from Northern 
India and settled down in Madras. He 
carried on an extensive business, dealing chiefly 
in pearls and diamonds, and made a name as 
a thriving and respectable merchant, thorough¬ 
ly honest in business and perfectly honorable 
in life. His class of people, of whom there 
were not many in Madras, finding in him a 
man of great name and fortune, began to 
respect him, and appointed him their leader 
and guide, both in matters relating to their 
business and in the arbitration of caste 
disputes. He had three sons, viz. Balakrishna- 
das, Balamukundas, and Giridhardas. To 
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Balamukundas was born Krishnada's in 1821 . 
When a baby of 12 days Krishnadas had 
the misfortune to lose his mother, and 
five years after this calamity he lost his father 
also. The parents of his mother, who were 
fond of him and who were in Mysore, brought 
him up with much tenderness and care. 

It was more than a century and a half ago, 
that a section of the Lodd family went from 
Gujarat to Seringapatam in Mysore for pur¬ 
poses of trade and eventually settled down 
there. The first of them to thrive in business 
was Laldas, who, in course of time, came to 
prominence, and whose reputation became so 
great that he was generally called, “Nagar 
Shett,” or “The Master of the City.” One 
of the still existing monuments of his charity 
is a temple, consecrated to the gods Venkata- 
ramanasvami and Jalakanthesvarasvami, in 
the town of Bangalore, which are even to this 
day maintained and managed by Mr. Krishna¬ 
das. Some ygars after this, there was a great 
disturbance in Mysore, caused by a rumour 
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LALDAS AND THE PINDARIS. 


that the Pindaris were going to enter the town 
and carry on their depredations there. The 
Rajah, who was bewildered and confused at 
this, consulted his friend, Laldas, “The Master 
of the City,” as to the course he should adopt 
to prevent the entrance of the Pindaris into 
his territory. Shett Laldas, after mature 
deliberation, counselled the Rajah not to lose 
his presence of mind, and said that the 
Pindaris could be sent away by giving them a 
large sum of money. Laldas then sent for 
the Chief of the Pindaris and had an interview 
with him to find out the real object of the 
Pindaris in visiting Mysore. After ascertaining 
that their object was to plunder the country 
and depart, he gave them a large sum of 
money out of his own treasury to their entire 
satisfaction. This the Pindaris received and 
left the place. The Maharajah was extremely 
pleased with Laldas for the prompt and 
energetic manner in which he showed his 
loyalty and devotion to him. Thus the terrible 
disturbance and commotion was easily averted 
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by the opportune help rendered by one of 
his most loyal subjects at the immense sacrifice 
of his own private wealth. When Laldas 
thus without hesitation and loss of time 
prevented the dread calamity, unfortunately 
for him the fact of his having enormous 
wealth came to light. And as a consequence, 
it is said, his wealth to the extent of 63 camel¬ 
loads was confiscated, which sudden and 
unexpected loss brought Laldas to an untimely 
grave. It is to be observed with regret that 
the treatment accorded to him before his 
death was anything but satisfactory. The 
next prominent member of the family was 
Govardhandas. He led a very quiet and 
peaceful life maintaining the prestige of the 
family by his charitable acts. A large tank, 
in his name, known as “Govardhana Shettra 
Kerai,” is still in existence in Bangalore. 
His youngest brother, Narasingadas, was a 
prominent friend of Hyder Ali, who, before 
ascending the, throne of Mysore, and while 
in the service of Chicka Krishnaraja Wadiar, 










6 SRI KRISHNA’S IDOL. 
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would frequent the Shett’s house, and spend 
his leisure hours there, smoking the customary 
hookkali. After Hyder Ali became the Lord of 
Mysore, he conferred on Narasingdas the rare 
honor and privilege, then in vogue, of riding in 
an open palanquin. His fame extended to 
distant provinces. It is also said that he was 
presented with 32 villages in the Nelavangalam 
Taluq, of the Bangalore District, Mysore, but 
it is a pity the gift deed in copper plate is 
missing. A copy of the same is in possession 
of Mr. Krishnadas even to this day. A figure 
of Krishna beautifully carved and made of 
one entire piece of ivory which was in 
possession of Shett Narasingadas is still 
preserved in the family. There is exquisite 
workmanship around it. The setting of a large 
number of precious stones of various kinds must 
have been a work of immense labour, perse- 
verence, and punctilious care. The beauty and 
attraction of the workmanship are enhanced 
in the eye of the orthodox Hindu by its strict 
conformity to the inviolable sacred rules 





































40 The Tool of Sri Krishna overshadowed by a five-hooded 
Serpent—Adisesha 
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laid down by the Shastras about Krishna’s 
figure. Any slight deviation from these rules 
would have been blasphemy and render 
the whole work inelegant. To add to the 
attra.ctiveness of the whole work the pedestal of 
the idol is particularly calculated to draw the 
admiration of the spectator, Sri Krishna’s 
head being overshadowed from behind by a 
five-hooded serpent, known as Adi Sesha. On 
one side of the pedestal is found the name 
of the maker inscribed in Canarese. The 
workman was richly rewarded by Shett Nara- 
singadas by the grant of a jaghh. 

Balamukundas, the son of Narasingdas, was 
chosen by Hyder Ali to represent him at the 
Durbar held at Delhi. In those days there 
was neither railway communication, nor were 
there proper roads, and the difficulties to 
which travellers going from one part of the 
country to another were subject can better be 
imagined than described. Notwithstanding 
such difficulties and obstacles Balamukundas 
travelled all the way to Delhi from Mysore. 
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The Moghul Emperor, who was struck with 
the noble bearing of the representative of 
Hyder Ali, conferred on him the title of Rao, 
meaning “ King.” Rao Balamukundas left 
Delhi with high hopes of meeting with a 
cordial welcome and still greater honors 
from his own sovereign, but they were 
doomed to disappointment as Hyder Ali 
had died before his return to Mysore. 

Shett Vitthaldas, brother of Rao Bala¬ 
mukundas, added substantially to the ancestral 
estate. He 1 ived in a palacial house at 
Seringapatam, and his name became a house¬ 
hold word on account of his munificent 
charities. Tippu’s maladministration rose to 
such a pitch that some of the prominent 
people of Seringapatam were constrained to 
appeal to the British Government at Trichino- 
poly to interfere in their behalf and to restore 
peace and order. As there was no postal 
system then, the petitioners had no other 
alternative than to submit theis representation 
by a messenger, who started for Trichinopoly, 
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concealing the petition, it is said, in his shoes 
to escape all examination and discovery. 
I his was, however, found out and I'ippu order¬ 
ed the immediate execution of the messenger. 
No sooner had this discovery been made than 
rumours of the conspiracy spread abroad. 
When this reached the ear of Tippu he passed 
a very inhuman order that all leading men in 
the town should be arrested and executed. 
Shett Vitthaldas was one of those who unfortu¬ 
nately fell victims to this most cruel order. 
The houses of those executed were besieged, 
and the only survivors of the Shett were his 
widow, Kaveri Bai, and his daughter, Pana 
Bai, who treated the sepoys guarding the 
house with much kindness by giving them 
sweets and dainties. A succession of mis¬ 
fortunes befell Kaveri Bai, such as would 
have driven any other woman to despair ; but 
she did not lose courage and her presence of 
mind. She bore everything calmly as she 
knew that misfortunes never come singly and 
that one calamity is generally followed by 
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KAVERI BAI AND RAJAPUTNI. 


another. While matters stood thus, a certain 
Rajput woman, who was an acquaintance of the 
Shett but knew nothin" about the misfortune 
that befell him, and who saw Kaveri Bai 
in a sad plight tried to learn from her the 
causes of her melancholy. Kaveri Bai un¬ 
bosomed her sorrows to the woman, who then, 
at the risk of her own life, devised means to 
effect the successful escape of the whole family 
to Trichinopoly, where the English had then 
settled themselves. 

Kaveri Bai and the other members of her 
family had to leave Seringapatam abruptly 
lest Tippu should come to know about it, and 
could not therefore carry with them all the 
wealth they had. She gave away most of the 
wealth consisting of pearls, diamonds, &c., 
as charity. The Rajput woman who came to 
her rescue was richly rewarded. It was however 
open to them to take as much wealth as 
they could without giving room for suspicion. 
Under these circumstances thvy carried some 
pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones, 
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which still remained in their possession. 
It will be interesting to note that she had 
to purchase her necessaries by exchanging 
precious stones and pearls in her possession. 
For trifles it would appear she gave away 
valuable stones. From fear of Tippu even 
in her travels Kaveri Bai sought the 
assistance of the Collector of Trichinopoly 
and her request met with a favorable response. 
The following letter written by the Collector 
of Trichinopoly to the Collector of Tanjore, 
on behalf of Kaveri Bai, will not be out of 
place here:— 

Dear Maclhod, 

The Gujeratnee seems still inclined to go to the Tanjour 
country, if she had confidence in not being prosecuted 
for debts either feigning or real on account of her late 
husband. 1 gave her assurances that you would protect 
her against all oppression. And in regard to the claims 
in question I confess I would consider it as the height of 
injustice that she should be sued for any debt contracted 
by her husband because Tippoo having taken away his 
life and sequestered his property, ought in equity to 
absolve her of all her husband’s debts as a Sowcar. 
Catbatoor, Yours truly, 

19th May, 1797. (Sd). W. MACLEOD. 

Alexander Macleod Esqr., &c., &c. Tanjour. 
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Kaveri Bai remained in Trichi nopoly for 
over a year. She lived to a great age; her brow 
was wrinkled with cares and sorrows; and her 
path through life was full of thorns. Suffice it 
to say that countless difficulties embittered her 
existence. During her stay in Trichinopoly 
she did not seek the pleasure of visiting her 
native land—Mysore—as she was afraid of 
1 ippu. There is no cloud but has its silver 
streaks: for shortly afterwards the English 
took possession of Mysore and placed Krishna 
Raja Wadayar Bahadur on the throne. 
Kaveri Bai and the other members of her 
family after remaining for some time in 
Trichinopoly returned to Mysore on hearing 
of Tippu’s death, and lived there peacefully, 
paying frequent visits to the Rani, the 
mother of the then Rajah. On a certain 
day, at the palace, Pana Bai told the 
Rani that her husband, the late Rajah, had 
taken a loan of 10,000 vara has (pagodas) from 
her father, Shett Vitthaldas, and producing 
a document to substantiate her statement 
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requested the early payment of the same as 
she wanted to go on a pilgrimage. The Rani 
turned a deaf ear to the demand. But a few 
years afterwards, when Kaveri Bai started on 
a pilgrimage, the reigning Rajah, who had 
heard of the document, paid her 10,000 Rupees 
towards the heavy debt due to her husband, 
and also settled on her a pension of Rs. 70 
per mensem. She refused to accept the 
pension, and it was therefore conferred on her 
daughter’s son-in-law, Girdhardas Krishnadas. 
Rukmini Bai, the grand daughter of Kaveri 
Bai, was married to Balamukundas, who had 
a son and a daughter, the former being 
Krishnadas Balamukundas, the subject of this 
memoir. 

Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas was born in 
Mysore in 1821. As we have already noted 
he lost his father when he was five years old. 
Vv hen he was eight years of age the wedding of 
his sister, Rangu Bai, was celebrated with much 
eclat at Mysore^ On the same occasion he was 
initiated into the art of learning. Amongst 
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KRISHNADAS IN MADRAS. 


those invited to witness the ceremonies were 
many prominent officials of the Palace and 
representatives of the Ursu Community, i he 
Rajah sent many presents to the bridal party 
and to Krishnadas Balamukundas, and also 
sent an elephant with Howdah and other 
insignia of royalty to accompany the proces¬ 
sion. He was educated in a school set up in 
his own home by his guardians. The boy 
took pains to learn Sanskrit in Deva Nagari 
characters and after some time the teacher 
who found out the intelligence of the boy 
taught him Mahrathi also. 

After a few years Krishnadas went every 
day to the firm of the well-known Shett 
Damodar Das, where he learnt Gujarati 
(his mother tongue), book-keeping, &c. When 
he was 13 years old he went to Madras 
to learn business under his paternal uncle, 
Giridhardas. Krishnadas worked so honestly 
and well that he not only gained the fullest 
confidence of his uncle and guardian, but 
also came to be spoken about in good society 
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for his gentlemanly behaviour and his high 
descent. In order to extend the sphere of his 
business he felt the necessity of learning a 
little of English, and it was not long before an 
English teacher was found for him. In course 
of time he picked up sufficient knowledge of 
English to make himself understood in 
that language. When he was 21 years of 
age he married Sarasvati Bai, daughter of 
Shett Nanabhai Shamdas, at Poona. They 
lived in happy wedlock only for seven years. 
Sarasvati Bai died in child-bed, leaving behind 
her a female child, named Subhadra Bai, who 
was married to Vitthaldas Chaturbhujadas. 
Subharda Bai died at the age of 40 
leaving behind her three daughters. In 1859 
Mr. Krishnadas married his deceased wife’s 
sister, Bhagirathi Bai, as his second wife, and 
Mr. Govindas was born of this union in 1873. 

In 1877, Giridhardas, uncle of Mr. Krishna¬ 
das, fell ill, and in spite of the best medical 
aid that could* be had, he passed away, in 
his 75th year, amidst the universal regret 
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SHETT LODD GIRIDHARDAS. 


of his friends and relations. Giridhardas was 
very popular with everybody he came in 
contact with. He was highly respected in all 
mercantile circles for his steadfastness and 
honesty of purpose. He always corresponded 
and had dealings with the greatest of firms 
in England and China, though he was not 
an English scholar, and had dealings with 
almost all the principal mercantile centres in 
India. Giridhardas imported from Benares, 
on a large scale, rough diamonds, known 
as parap , which are intended for cutting 
diamonds, and exported them to China. He 
was honored in all assemblies, and the 
privilege of a special seat was given him in 
all public places and Courts of Law. He 
was very religious and every word of his 
breathed piety. He observed strict celibacy 
till he was forty-five years old. But for 
the persuasion of his friends and relations he 
would have remained a celibate till the last 
day of his life. He married Ganga Bai, the 
daughter of Shett Nanabhai Shamdas, a 
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well-known merchant of Poona, and they lived 
in perfect harmony for about thirty years. P>e 
it said to the credit of Giridhardas that many 
present prominent Gujarati merchants once 
apprenticed themselves and learnt business 
under him. After the death of Giridhardas, 
his widow, Ganga Bai, became widely known 
for her charities. She has constructed at 
Conjeeveram a choultry and two mantapams,one 
for Vishnu and the other for Siva, at a cost of 
Rupees 30,000, and has made an endowment of 
Rs. 85,000, towards the maintenance thereof; 
and thousands of Brahmins are fed there on 
festive occasions. She has further given 
Rupees 24,000 for the celebration of the 
well-known Garudotsavam and Hanumantot- 
savam festivals, of Conjeeveram, in Southern 
India. She has also given a decent amount 
for the celebration of the annual Vrishabha 
vahanotsavam of Sree Yekambaresvara Swami 
temple at that place. She has further 
constructed a ^emple, dedicated to Sri Vitthal 
Nathjee, for the benefit of the Vaishnava 
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18 GANOABAI’S ENDOWMENTS. 

community in Madras and has endowed 
Rupees 45,000 for its maintenance, besides 
a gift of jewels, &c., of the value of Rupees 
5,000, to the presiding deity in the temple. 
This idol was brought all the way from Nath- 
dwara in Rajputana at the special request of 
this venerable lady by one of the priestesses 
of Vallabha sect,\ and this cost her Rs. 10,000 
including the consecration ceremony. 

In 1881 Mr. Krishnadas lost his second 
wife ; this was a heavy shock to him, and he 
went on a pilgrimage to Ramesvaram and 
most of the other important places in Southern 
India, and travelled as far as Cape Comorin. 

Mr. Krishnadas celebrated the wedding of 
his son, Mr. Govindas, in 1887, in Madras, 
with much grandeur and his usual acts of 
charity. The elite of Madras, besides many 
gentlemen from important places in Northern 
India, were present on the occasion, and 
blessed the happy pair with long life and 
unalloyed happiness. 

Since the death of his uncle, Giridhardas, 
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Mr. Krishnadas, who has been independently 
managing his business in many departments, 
such as dealing in diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
emeralds, besides banking, lending money on 
estates, &c., has acquired enormous wealth, 
and he is to-day said to be the wealthiest 
man in Southern India. He is more widely 
known for his charities than for his wealth, 
and the fact which more than anything else 
redounds to his credit, is that he freely gives 
away with a disinterested motive and makes 
all his charities substantial. 

The building in which the Annadana 
Samajam is located owes its existence to 
Mr. Krishnadas. The institution is based 
upon broad philanthropy, love, and charity to 
all, without distinction of caste or creed. 
It was established in 1890 for the purpose of 
helping the blind, the dumb, the lame, and 
others who are unable to work. At the end 
of 1893 its sphere of usefulness was extended 
by feeding th& maimed and the poor twice a 
week, and as often, in addition, as the sym- 
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pathy of the general Hindu public enabled it 
to do by contributions to its funds. As the 
number of infirm and destitute persons began 
to increase, the Samajam felt the want of 
a permanent building of its own where the 
starving people could be conveniently fed, when 
Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas, unsolicited, 
came forward, and erected the Samajam buil¬ 
ding at a cost of Rupees 20,000. The Opening 
Ceremony of the institution took place on the 
12th December 1895, under the presidency 
of the then Governor of Madras, H. E. Lord 
Wenlock, g.c.i.e., vdien the following address 
was read by Mr. Govindas, on behalf of his 
father, Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas, and 
the same was presented to His Excellency in 
a silver casket :— 

May it Please Your Excellency, 

On behalf of the Madras Annadana Samajam or Poor 
House, I approach Your Excellency with a lively feeling 
of heart-felt joy and gratitude which your gracious 
presence in this charitable institution this day cannot 
fail to excite. Your Excellency’s visit ;s an event which 
will be long remembered in the town of Madras as 
manifesting to every class the generous interest which 
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Your Excellency takes in the relief of suffering humanity. 

This Samajam was established in 1890 for the 
purpose of helping the blind, the lame, the deaf, the 
dumb, and other infirm men, women and children who 
cannot work and are therefore unable to earn their means 
of subsistence. It was silently and unostentatiously doing 
its work of charity in the first three years of its existence 
by distribution of food to'the poor on Sundays only. At 
the end of 1893, sphere of usefulness was extended by 
feeding the helpless poor twice a week, and as often, in 
addition by the sympathy and support of the Hindu 
public enabled it to do. As the number of infirm and 
destitute class of persons began to increase, the Samajam 
felt the sad want of a permanent building of its own 
where the starving poor could be conveniently fed. 

1 have undertaken therefore to supply this want, 
and constructed at a cost of about Rs. 20,000 the building 
in which we are now assembled. 

This institution is based upon the broad principles 
of philanthropy, brotherly love, and charity to all without 
distinction of caste or sect, and this structure is cemented 
and raised in a spirit of benevolence in accord with our 
national maxim: ^ TOT ft “The 

life and strength of man are rooted in food.” The Samaj 
feeds on an average some 3,000 poor per month, or about 
100 per day, and a hearty meal consisting of boiled rice 
and vegetable soup and pepper water is provided, to say 
nothing of the acceptable treats given by the benevolent 
and wealthy on occasions of marriages and other cere¬ 
monies in their families. The cost of feeding ordinarily 
is Rs. 10 per 100 or 1^ annas per head, and it is sometimes 
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more when the price of food grains and other articles 
rises to an abnormal rate. About a thousand of God’s 
poor are also clothed during each year. 

Besides this building as its substantial property, the 
Samajam has an invested capital of Rs. 7,000 to which 
I have resolved to add 3,000 more to make a round 
sum of Rs. 10,000, yielding a higher rate of interest than 
Government Bonds. This forms the basis of an endow¬ 
ment for maintaining this as a permanent Institution, 
which has been registered under Act XXI of i860. 

As comprehended in the objects of this Institution, l 
consider it expedient to open a Small Day School in 
this building for the education of blind boys and girls, 
whocannot now read, with the help of Mr. L. Garthwaite’s 
New Series of Vernacular Primers for the Blind. As it 
is necessary to avoid the evils of indiscriminate alms¬ 
giving, and as the Persian Proverb says 
“To beg is a disgrace” it is my desire that in this 
building, and as achieving one of the important objects 
of this institution, such boys and girls as are blind, deaf 
and dumb should be taught to read and be trained in 
such industries as basket making, mat making, mattress 
and pillow making, twisting straw and ropes into rings for 
keeping pots on, reeling cotton and silk thread, and doing 
such other simple work by way of educating the hand to do 
something by which to earn their food when they grow up. 
To the more intelligent blind boys who have an ear for 
music, it is my earnest wish that Indian music, vocal and 
instrumental, should be taught and by this means an 
opening should be created for them so that they may be 
able in after life to earn a living for themselves and I 
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In Faith and Hope the world will disagree. 
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learn that instruction in music has been introduced in 
England as an opening for the blind. As such a school 
will dispense charity in one of its best forms, I shall 
endeavour to help forward this important object, hoping 
that this novel experiment in education in this city will 
also receive the approval and support of Government. 

I feel that the honour done by Your Excellency’s 
auspicious visit this day will tend to enlist the active 
sympathy of all for the benefit of the infirm poor of this 
town that resort to this Samajam for mitigating the 
pangs of hunger. 

With this brief sketch of our objects and aims, I beg 
once more to tender, in my own name and in that of the 
Annadana Samajam, our cordial and respectful thanks 
for your condescension in coming in our midst this day, 
and for Your Excellency’s sympathy with the sufiering 
poor of our community at large; and we sincerely wish 
that Your Excellency and Lady Wenlock may long be 
preserved in health and strength to enjoy the most ample 
measure of personal and domestic happiness. 

I now beg respectfully to request that Your Excellency 
will be graciously pleased to do us the honour of declar¬ 
ing this building open, within the walls of which the 
work of charity to the infirm poor may be carried on 
to-day, to-morrow, and we hope for ever. 

His Excellency the Governor addressed 
those present thus:— 

Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas and Gentlemen:— 

1 have to thank you very much for the address which 
you have presented to me on behalf of the Annadana 
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Samajam on the occasion of the opening of the institution 
which T hope to have the pleasure of doing shortly. 
You tell me in your address the history of this particular 
institution, and you show how it has grown from small 
beginnings, and how at last it has formed itself in this 
very excellent house in which we are assembled to-day. 
The object for which it was founded and which will 
eventually be carried on are such as will commend 
themselves to every one who feels at all for the sufferings 
of the unfortunate poor. I am sorry to think that in a 
large town like this there must always be a very large 
amount of poverty and of suffering, and it is, therefore, a 
matter of very great satisfaction to me to find there are 
gentlemen in this town who are determined to do all 
they possibly can to relieve the sufferings, and assuage 
the sorrows of their more unfortunate neighbours. 
Towards this end where various gentlemen have come 
together and contributed sums of varying amount which 
will enable them to place within the reach of those 
unfortunate people the comforts and necessaries of daily 
existence. You show me how you have from small 
beginnings brought more and more within the scope of 
your institution, and now being placed on a permanent 
basis you hope to be able to carry out for years to come 
the object of the institution for which it was originally 
founded. All our religions have this one principle com¬ 
mon, and that is that we should exercise charity towards 
the poorer and more unfortunate neighbours. Our own 
religion tells us that charity comes before anything else, 
and 1 believe your own religion does the same. You have 
many proverbs inculcating principles of charity. I know 
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well by residence in this country how truly the principles 
of dhurmam is to be found in the breasts of so many of 
your people. It is specially strong, I am glad to find, in 
the breast of the gentleman who has laid no less a sum 
than Rs. 20,000 in providing this spacious and excellent 
building. Our thanks are specially due to him for what 
he has done up till now. He has shown us, too, how he 
intends to make a further gift to place the institution on 
a permanent basis. I am glad to think that an endowment 
of Rs. 10,000, will be placed in the hands of capable 
trustees who will, I trust, see the interest on the money 
is devoted in the keeping up of the objects of the 
institution for many years to come. Not only is it the 
intention of those who are interested in the management 
of the institution to provide food and clothing for the 
poor, but also eventually to make it the means of 
rescuing the poor, and the unfortunate, the maimed, the 
blind, and the crippled, and enabling them to earn 
their livelihood by the instruction which is intended to 
impart to them within these walls. You have in your 
address mentioned what you intend to do in the particular 
direction of instructing the blind, and you point out there 
are various means bv which those who are afflicted in 
this particular manner may be able to derive a comfortable 
and respectable living from the instruction you are going 
to impart to them. 1 can only say that no better object 
can be brought forward for the assistance and support of 
Government than such an education as this. 1 have 
been at some pains to find out how iar we coidd 
help in this particular direction, as I could not help 
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being struck with the apparent neglect of this part of 
education of the unfortunate people of this country. We 
have, as you know, difficulties in meeting the demand 
for educating the others. The general public—those 
who can see and take advantage of the educational 
institutions; but there is a residuum of unfortunate people 
who are not able to go to ordinary schools being deprived 
of the most blessed gift that could possibly be given to 
man, viz., that of seeing. Those unfortunate people 
have, up till now, been somewhat neglected, and I am 
glad to think that within the walls of this institution 
that neglect will not lie at the door of those who are 
doing their best to relieve the unfortunate people of this 
town of their sufferings. 

This institution is now working in a much 
more satisfactory manner than before. It is 
miking a rapid progress in its useful work 
under the management of its present Trustees 
and Directors. 

Mr. Krishnadas travelled in Northern India 
some years ago, and visited most of the places 
of pilgrimage. He spent some time in places 
of salubrious climate; while in commercial 
cities he took opportunities to do business. 
Among the important places he visited were 
Benares, Allahabad, Muttra, Agra, Calcutta, 
Jagannath (Puri) and Nathdwara, the last of 
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which contains one of the most important 
shrines dedicated to Vishnu, and is very much 
frequented by the followers of Vallabhacharya, 
to which community Mr. Krishnadas belongs. 
Whenever he visited any important place, 
every useful institution there, religious and 
otherwise, found in him a patron. The 
amount thus spent in charities, &c., it is said, 
came up to two lakhs of Rupees. 

In his mansion, known as Patters^jardens, 
Mr. Krishnadas gave an entertainment to Mr. 
Webb, M.r\, the President, and the delegates 
to the ioth Indian National Congress in 1895. 
Some years ago two entertainments came off in 
the “ Umda Bagh one in honor of the visit of 
the late Rajah Shett Lakshmandasjee, c.i.e., of 
Muttra, and the other to Rai Mehta Pannalal, 
Dewan of Udeipur, who were the guests of 
Mr. Krishnadas. 

When it was announced that the Indian 
National Congress was to be held at Madras 
in December ''idgs, Mr. Krishnadas, who 
believes in the incalculable benefits derived 
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from this association of highly-cultured men 
of India, erected a spacious pavilion at the 
request of the Secretaries for the sitting of the 
ioth Congress. Those who had heard of his 
munificence and every one who was present 
at the meeting, had a good word to say of 
him. The President of that year, Mr. Alfred 
Webb, m.p., who came to know of the simplicity 
of the Millionnaire, formed his acquaintance, 
which ripened into close friendship, and lie 
and Mr. Krishnadas are now on terms of 
frequent and friendly correspondence with 
each other. 

Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas sent his 
congratulations to Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of York, in 1895, 011 
the occasion of the birth of a son to them, 
when the}’, through the Right Honorable the 
Secretary of State for India, sent him an 
official communication of thanks for his good 
wishes and congratulations. 

On the 1st October 1897, ^ le Collector of 
Madras, in forwarding to Mr. Krishnadas 
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Balamukundas the following certificate, wrote 
to him thus :— 

“ I have the honor and pleasure to hand you herewith 
the certificate granted you to commemorate the comple¬ 
tion of 6o years’ reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Empress of India, in recognition of your 
public charity. 

Certificate. 

“By command of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Council this certificate is presented 
in the name of 1 ler Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, to M. R. Ry. Balamukundas 
Krislmadas Avergal, Sowcar, son of Balamukundas, in 
recognition of his public charity.” 

A conference of Pundits took place on the 
20th May 1896, in the Pachiappa’s Hall, 
Madras, under the presidency of Goswami 
Sri Devaki Xandanacharya Jee of Kamaban, 
a learned Pundit and Priest of the Yaishnava 
Community. It was convened by Mr. Krishna- 
das Balamukundas who set apart a large sum 
of money for awarding presents to Pundits 
versed in various branches of learning. After 
the Pundits had finished their discussion 
Pundit Krishnamachariar read the following 
address in Sahskirt to the Chairman, who 
made a suitable replv to it. 
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The Pundits who took part in the discussion 
were richly rewarded, and the Conference 
dissolved with the usual vote- of thanks to the 
Chairman, and the donor. 
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The following are some of the verses presen¬ 
ted on the occasion of the Conference of Pundits 
to Mr. Krishnadas by Mr. V. Subramiah 
Chetty. The day on which the Conference 
w as held happened to be the Oueen Empress’ 
Birthday, and hence a reference is also made 
to it in the verses. 
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In 1897, ^ r - Krislmadas, accompanied by 
liis son, went to Tirupati, where they were the 
recipients of the following address from the 
Young Men’s Literary Society:- 

“ \\ e, young hoys, are in need of noble enduring exam¬ 
ples to inspire with virtue and love for humanity, sincerity 
in personal conduct, and various other qualities, without 
which human life would never he a step higher than the 
instructive lite of the animal creation ; and it therefore 
gives us infinite pleasure to find ourselves face to face 
with two gentlemen, father and son, whose world embrac¬ 
ing sympathy and unbounded love for the poor and 
suffering humanity can furnish us the best object lessons 
lor our guidance. 

I he Annadana Samajam of Madras, your liberal dona¬ 
tion to the recently started Famine Fund, and various 
other acts of charity, your full sympathy with every 
public movement ol the country, have always endeared 
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you to the people of Southern I ndia both young and old. 

In particular, we, the young men of this place, feel 
specially grateful to you for having placed our Society's 
premises premanent object lesson of kindness to inferior 
animals, and sympathy generally, viz., the water trough 
you maintain for the use of cattle.” 

A few years ago, a lire broke out at Coea- 
nada, and caused serious damage to numerous 
families. Mr. Krishnadas, as is his wont 
under such circumstances, was generous 
enough to send Rupees 500 to the Collector 
of the (iodavari District towards the relief 
of the unfortunate people. The District 
Association of that place placed on record their 
appreciation of the valuable service rendered 
by him on this and on other occasions towards 
the relief of suffering poor, and for his gift of 
money and clothes to the distressed. 

We take the following from the Hindu : — 

“We are exceedingly glad to see that a new spirit of 
useful charity is now moving our revered citizen 
Krishnadas Ralamukundas. He has sent Rupees 500 
to the Collector of the Godavari District towards the 
relief of the unfortunate people that have suffered from 
the recent disastrous lire at Cocanada. He has also 
sent Rupees 100 as the value of cloth to be distributed 
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among these people. J le has also, we understand, a 
proposal on hand to build cattle troughs with lamp 
posts in such towns in the mofussil as may already have 
a good supply of fresh water. He is in correspondence 
with the Chairmen of the Municipalities concerned, who 
have promised their cordial co-operation.” 

The following address was presented to 
Messrs. Krishnadas and Govindas 1 >\ the 
members of the Tirupati Reading Room and 
Library, on the 22nd February, 1897:- 
Kstj:i:mi:i> Countrymfn and Bfloykd 1>ki tiiki:\, 

We, the Members of the Tirupati Heading Room and 
Library, have very great pleasure in welcoming you, 
bather and Son, to this holy place of pilgrimage, and 
we congratulate ourselves upon the fortunate circumstance 
that, insignificant as our little town is from an ordinary 
visitor’s point of view, it still remains the citadel of 
spirituality held in great veneration by all classes, and 
has, on the present occasion, received the rare honor of 
a visit from too sincerely religious and generous-hearted 
gentlemen that are looked upon* as embodiments of true 
Indian charity in all Southern India. 

Many are the ways, our beloved Brethren, in which 
you have given proofs of your love and sympathy for 
your less favoured brethren ; and the various charitable 
institutions of Southern India, such as the Annadana 
Samaj of Madras, &c., testify to your largeness of heart 
and your genuine fellow-feeling and charitable disposition. 
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\\ hat is all the more to he admired is that your kind 
and generous impulses are not confined merely to the 
case of human beings, hut that they have extended to all 
sentient beings as is evidenced by the various water 
troughs, Arc., constructed for the use of cattle and other 
animals. 

Puit the mightiest and the most important proofs of 
your sympathy for the poor and the suffering humanity 
is found in one of our recent appeals to our wealthy 
citizens of Madras to join you in the good work of 
alleviating the severity of the indigent famine which is 
causing so much wretchedness and misery in some 
parts of this Presidency as well as Northern India 1 >v 
helping the formation of an Association whose object is 
to buy food grains in other markets and selling them to 
the famine stricken public at very favourable rates. 

We, therefore, most devoutly pray to Cod that lie 
may infinitely prolong your most useful lives and that 
He may shower 11 is choicest blessings on both of you. 

We beg to remain, 

Esteemed Countrymen and Beloved Brethren, 
^ our earnest and sincere well-wishers, 

The Members of the 

1 IRUPATI R HADING ROOM AND LIBRARY. 

At ;i Meeting of the Managing Committee 
of the Madras Hindu Theological High School 
held on the tgth February 1899, Mr. Krishna- 
das Balamukumlas who was a Trustee since 
the establishment of the institution was unani- 






















3fi THE HINDU THEOLOGICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

mouslv elected President, in place of the late 
Mr. R. Sivasankara Pandiyaji,n.v.,rvr.s. Mr. 
Krishnadas has shown a great deal of interest in 
this important educational institution, the first 
of its kind in India, not only by contributing a 
liberal donation of Rupees 2,000 for it but also 
by taking quite an active part in its manage¬ 
ment. There are 500 boys on the rolls, who are I 
taught up to the Matriculation Standard. 
Out of twelve candidates who appeared 1 
last war for the Matriculation Kwamination 
from this institution, four have been successful. 
This compared with the success of other 
institutions reflects great credit on the manage¬ 
ment. This is the only institution, as we 
have said, in Southern India, where religious 
education is given side by side with secular 
education. 

Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas was the first 
to show his sympathy with the people who 
suffered during the riots that took place in 
the Tinnevelly and Madura Districts in 1899. 
The poor inhabitants whose villages were 
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burnt down wholesale required houses and 
other kinds of help when Mr. Krishnadas tele¬ 
graphed, offering help to Mr. A I. 11 ammick, r.i.i;., 
on special duty, in the riotous Districts, who in 
return said that the delav in initiating the 
good work ought to be the least possible. 

In connection with the Prize Fund of the 
Animal Show of last year, Mr. Krishnadas 
sent his contribution to the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Boddam, who, acknowledging the receipt of 
the same, wrote thus : 

“ 1 lie sympathy and assistance of gentlemen like 
yourself make a task which otherwise would be onerous 
one ot pleasure, and l feel convinced that much good 
may hopefully be looked tor from the show.” 

dler Excellency Lad)' Ampthill, in the 
beginning of last year, noticed the want of 
Nurses’ Quarters in the Victoria Caste and 
(iosha Hospital, and drew attention to the 
- need. At the request of the Secretary, Mr. 
Krishnadas Balamukundas, who is a Life 
(Governor of the (hospital Committee, came 
forward with commendable generosity, and 
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LORD AMPTHILL'S SPEECH. 


iii ;i few months the Nurses’ Quarters became 
an accomplished fact. 

On the 3rd November 1901, 1 heir Excel¬ 
lencies Lord and Lady Ampthill were present 
at the Victoria Caste and Gosha Hospital, 
Chepauk, to perform the interesting function 
of declaring the new quarters for nurses open, 
the gift of Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas. 
His Excellency, before declaring the building 
open, addressed those present thus 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— We are assembled here 
this evening for the very pleasant purpose of opening 
these new Nurses’ Quarters, which supply a need that 
has long been felt by this Hospital. Indeed, so apparent 
and striking was the want of Nurses’ Quarters that it 
was the first thing which Lady Ampthill noticed when 
she visited the hospital a little more than ten months 
ago, and she considered herself extremely fortunate in 
seeing that want supplied within so short a time. It is 
entirely to the well-known generosity ol Mr. Krishnadas 
Balamukundas that we owe the building which is about 
to be declared open. No sooner did Mr. Krishnadas 
Balamukundas see the entry that Lady Ampthill made 
in the visitors’ book and became aware that Nurses' 
quarters were urgently required, and that no funds for 
building them were available, than he came forward and 
with characteristic munificence gave the whole sum 



























The Opening Ceremony of the Nurses’ Quarters, attached to the Victoria 
Caste and Gosha Hospital, by Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Ampthill—the Gift by Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas. 
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which was wanted. 1 take this opportunity of cordially 
renewing the thanks of the Committee to Mr. Krishnadas 
1 Jalamukundas for his generous gift, and of assuring him 
that he could have done nothing which would have added 
more to the general utility and efficiency of the Hospital. 
In the erection of this building, not only will the much 
needed accommodation be supplied, but it will also set 
free the old Nurses’ Quarters, which it is proposed to 
connect into isolation wards for septic cases as soon as 
the necessary funds are available. This, too, has been 
a need which has been felt for a very long time ; for it has 
hitherto been necessary to refuse admission to septic 
cases in the interests of the bulk of the patients. Lady 
Ampthill asks me to say that it gives her great pleasure 
to be associated with Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas’ 
generosity by giving her name to this building, and to be 
here to declare it open, which 1 now ask her to do. 

11 . E. Lady Ampthill then formally declared 
the building open. 

A word about the importance and the useful 
work of the Victoria Caste and Gosha Hospital 
will not be out of place here. This Hospital 
has been in existence for a number of years 
giving relief to Zenana and other Native 
women. It is the only institution of its 
kind for women in Madras. It is gratify¬ 
ing to observe that Mr. Krishnadas has ever 
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THE “HINDU" ON Mr. KRISHNA DA S. 


been ready to offer the institution every help 
it needed. 

The following most interesting article lately 
appeared in the Hindu , one of the leading 
dailies in Southern India, under the heading 
u Mr. Krishnadas Balmukundas” 

“ 1 his Gujarati gentleman is reputed to he the richest 
person in Madras, and, as is the wont of 11 is race, lives a 
simple and unostentatious life. In his habits and beliefs 
he belongs to the Old School, he has always contributed his 
share of help for the Congress, and towards other objects 
too, such as the Gosha Hospital, he has paid his quota 
°f subscription. But like the true orthodox Hindu that 
he is, his heart is touched whenever lie is appealed to on 
behalf of the poor people who cannot provide their own 
food and clothing. We believe that in Conjeeveram and 
othei places he has already established feeding-houses, 
and as a rule Brahmins and poor Hindus obtain a 
considerable share of his hospitality. If other rich people 
take a delight in endowing schools and hospitals and in 
entertainments to distinguished visitors, Mr. Krishnadas’ 
nature inclines towards the less fashionable charity of 
feeding the poor, and it is in perfect accord with his 
nature that he should render such liberal aid to the 
Annadana Samajam of which His Excellency Lord 
\Y enlock with his usual kindly feeling opened the 
new permanent building. Mr. Krishnadas has erected 
the building at a cost of 20,000 Rupees and proposes tg 
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t(ive away another 3,000 Rupees towards the permanent 
fund of the institution. \\ hat is still more praiseworthy, 
he intends to establish a day school for the instruction of 
those unfortunate boys and girls who have been deprived 
by nature of such precious gifts as seeing, hearing, 
talking, cS:c. \\ e highly applaud this last piece of charity 
and wish every success to this benevolent attempt. 

1 he objects which have drawn forth so abundantly the 
charitable instincts of this simple, old fashioned and 
true Hindu, are such as will, as Lord Wenlock said, 
commend themselves to every one who feels at all for 
the suffering of the unfortunate poor. Mr. Krishnadas 
has enormous wealth and personally his wants are 
comparatively few, and devoted as he is to the tenets of 
his ancestral religion, he should find ample use for his 
wealth in helping those of his fellow creatures whom 
God has chosen to keep in a condition of poverty, 
infirmity or suffering. 

In igoo, when the l irupati Municipality 
found that they could not afford to maintain 
their Girls’ School for want of funds, they 
were about to wind it up. Before, however, 
doing so they applied for help to Mr. Krishna¬ 
das and his son, who readily granted their 
request. 1 hey have since then been con¬ 
tributing Rupees 200 per annum. 

I he Collector of the North Arcot District 
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communicated the thanks of the Government 
of Madras to Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas 
for his contribution towards the Girls’ School 
and water troughs at Tirupati, in the following 
terms :— 

“ With reference to G. O. No. 113 M., dated 6-.S-1900, 

I have the honor hereby to convey to you the thanks ot 
Government for your liberality in making contributions 
on account of the Municipal Girls’ School at Tirupati.” 

11 is gratifying to observe that he always gives 
liberal donations for the Famine Relief Fund. 
He has established fountains and water troughs 
at numerous places in the Presidency, 
Tirupati, Cuddappah, Dindigul, Bellary, Rani- 
pet, Adoni, Arkonum, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura and Conjeeveram. 

A public meeting was convened at Madras, 
a few years ago, by Mrs. Annie Besant in 
connection with the Central Hindu College at 
Benares, when Mr. Krishnadas, who was voted 
to the chair, gave a handsome donation of 
Rupees 2,000 to the College. . 

When the death of Her Majesty the Oueen 
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Empress of India was announced, Messrs. 
Krishnadas and Govindas sent the following 
telegram to the bereaved members of the 
Royal Family, through the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras 

“ W e respectfully request you to kindly forward to 
11 is Majesty the Emperor of India and King of Great 
Britain and Ireland our heart-felt and most sincere 
condolence on the loss of our most illustrious Sovereign, 

I ler Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress of 
India, and convey our profound sympathy to all the 
members of the Royal Family.” 

The garden called Nowlakli Bdgh which is 
now in possession of Mr. Krishnadas Bala- 
mukundas being exceedingly worthy of a full 
description of it we give here a short account of 
the same. The name signifies a garden of nine 
lakhs of trees. 1 he Bdgh is on the northern 
bank of the Palar River close to the Arcot 
Station about 6o miles from Madras. The 
garden stretches along the river for a distance 
of no less than three miles. It was planted 
in the days of the Nawab Wallajah by his 
Vazier Rayji. The local tradition says that 
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“GARDEN OF DELIGHT." 


when the Mahomedans first occupied Arcot 
they cut down the woods of the locality, and 
that consequently the birds that were then 
deprived of their places of abode flocked 
together at the palace in large numbers and 
petitioned the Nawab with their piteous cries 
and did not leave him until he appeased them 
by planting this extensive tope. A more 
reliable story of the origin of this remarkable 
“Garden of Delight” redounds to the wisdom 
and the religious instincts of the Vazier 
alluded to. For this gentleman in atonement 
of what he feared to have been a great sin on 
his part in cutting down extensive forests for 
the erection of human habitations, was advised 
by venerable and orthodox Brahmins to plant 
a large tope. The result was the Nowlakh Bdgh. 
The Vazier then appointed a staff of Tahsildars, 
Peishcars, Monigars, Darogas and watchmen 
and a large number of gardeners to plant nine 
lakhs of trees, chiefly mango, orange, cocoanut, 
guava, jack and woodapple •and other fruit 
trees, besides bamboo bushes, banyan and 
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other shady trees and shrubs. He got graft 
mango and other seedlings from Kabul and 
Kandahar, which were brought down in carts 
all the distance from beyond the Indus to the 
banks of the Palar, each cart being accom¬ 
panied by a gardener or two to keep watering 
the seedlings in baskets all the way and to 
protect them from the hot sun. The Noiddkh 
Bdgh or Royal Park, thus created under the 
personal directions and care of Rayji, consists 
of four or live villages, including 500 cawnies 
of garden land and nearly 1,000 cawnies of 
dry and wet lands, a considerable portion 
of the latter being fit for indigo cultivation. 
A fine pool of water exists in the centre of 
this garden of delight, from which a channel 
branching off into running brooks winds its 
course and leads to a broad expanse of paddy 
fields. I he brooks have never been known to 
fail in the driest season. There are, in addition, 
several tanks and wells in different parts of 
the estate. Witl> the decline of the Carnatic 
family on the death of the last Nawab of 
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Arcot at Madras in 1855, came the evil time 
for the Noiddkli Bdgh, among other grand 
works of oriental taste. All the properties of 
the Royal Family were sold in public auction 
in i860, and among the rest the Bagh was 
purchased by the late Mr. Giridhardas, the 
Uncle of its present proud possessor, Mr. 
Krishnadas Balamukundas. 

Arcot is derived from Ant Kadu, meaning 
six forests, each of which, it would appear, 
was the hermitage or Ashram of a Ivishi. 
This magnificent Noiddkli Bdgh, it is said, 
contained the hermitages of the well-known 
Rishis—Gautama and Visvamitra. 

Mr. Krishnadas has advanced large sums 
of money to the Karvettinagar Zemindar 
and others. In 1884 when the amount 
advanced from time to time went up to 15 
lakhs, the Zemindar and his father requested 
Mr. Krishnadas to reduce the rate of interest 
from twelve per cent, per annum, that 
was agreed upon bv them to six per cent. 
Moved purely by feelings of sympathy, and 
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charity, towards the heavily indebted Zemin¬ 
dar, Mr. Krishnadas complied with the request 
in spite of the loss of a Lakh of Rupees per 
annum to be caused thereby. The amount 
lost up to date by this reduction of interest 
comes to 15 Lakhs of Rupees. 

In proof of his adherence to the Hindu 
religion it may be stated that Mr. Krishnadas 
has established a Vedic School in the Vishnu 
Temple at Conjeeveram, where Yajur Veda 
is taught to Brahmin boys. In addition to 
these vairous charitable acts he has granted 
a large yearly supply of grains for feeding 
the Vaishnava pilgrims at the Conjeeveram 
temple. His charities still continue in 
Srirangam (Trichinopoly). This is known as 
Dc san tar a Thaligai. He has not stopped 
his charities with human beings alone, but 
has extended his benevolence to the relief 
of suffering animals as well. 

The well-known American Journal, entitled 
u Our Animal friends, ” in its impression of 
August 1900, said thus under the heading 
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“ Able work of the Madras, S. P. C. A. for 
i8gg” :— 

By the Madras Society’s latest annual report we learn 
of great strides taken in human work during the past 
year. The plague and the horrible famine of India 
have so shocked the peoples of other lands that it seems 
to them scarcely possible that any work for the relief of 
suffering can have been more than a drop in the bucket 
for the sufferings of India. Nevertheless, some notable 
works of mercy have been accomplished. Mr. Lodd 
Krishnadas Balamukundas, a philanthropic native citizen, 
has recently added to his contribution of water-troughs 
in supplying fifteen to the Town of Tirupati, where 
they are as much needed for man as for beast. 

Mr. Krishnadas is known to everybody in 
Madras as a thoroughly honest gentleman. 
In a civil case a sum of money was due by 
Messrs. Giridhardas Govindas & Co., to the 
Plaintiff for many years, which was paid by 
Mr. Krishnadas, with interest though the 
debt was barred by statute. Sir Charles 
Turner, the then Chief Justice of Madras, 
before whom the suit was heard, remarked in 
the public Court that it was very honest of 
Mr. Krishnadas to have paid the debt with 
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accumulated interest for many years which 
came up to six times the original amount 
though it was barred by limitation. 

Mr. Krishnadas, a few days ago, sold the 
house and grounds of “ Umda Bagh” to 
Government for Rupees one Lakh and Half, 
though it was valued at more than three 
Lakhs of Rupees. As the building has been 
purchased for a public and philanthropic pur¬ 
pose, namely, for the Mahomedan Madrasa-i- 
Azam Mr. Krishnadas accepted an amount 
considerably less than its market value. The 
Government of Madras conveyed to him, in a 
special order, their grateful appreciation of 
the fact, in the following terms, on the nth 
March, igo2:— 

The Governor-in-Council desires to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to place on record his appreciation of the 
munificence of M. R. Ry. Krishnadas Balamukundas in 
parting with the Umda Bagh for a price considerably 
less than its market value, with a view to afford every 
possible facility for the education of Mussalmans. 

Mr. Krishnadas has acquired a jgreat 
reputation by his connection with every 
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charitable undertaking in Madras, and else¬ 
where, and has rendered himself very popular 
with all classes and communities of the 
people by his noble-mindedness and his 
generous acts. It goes without saying that 
he deserves every praise for his remarkable 
disinterestedness, his loyalty to the Para¬ 
mount Power, and his stainless private life. 
He is full of years and honors ; his household 
is thoroughly well-governed; and he is 
honored and revered as the noble head of 
an illustrious Hindu family. 

It would be quite a task to enumerate the 
various great charities initiated and maintained 
by this philanthropic and patriotic gentleman, 
and by his venerable aunt. But as no 
biographical sketch can be complete without 
a more or less exhaustive list of the 
very facts and deeds that constitute the 
essence of a public career, we would mention 
here briefly the numerous charities of this 
gentleman. The first and foremost of these, 
that stands out in bold relief and that arrests 
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the public attention, is the building of the 
Annadana Samajam, in Madras, erected by 
him at a cost of Rupees 20,000. Next may 
be mentioned the endowment of the large 
sum of Rupees 85,000, for feeding the poor 
pilgrims at that celebrated place in Southern 
India—Conjeeveram—where, for this purpose, 
Air. Krislmadas has constructed a Choultry 
at an additional cost of Rupees 30,000, and 
named it after his revered aunt, Ganga 
Bai, the widow of Lodd Giridhardas. At 
this holy city a sum of Rupees 24,000, has 
been given away by the said lady for the 
celebration of the Garudotsavam and Hanu- 
mantotsavam festivals. She has set apart a 
sum of Rupees 45,000, for the maintenance of 
a temple at Madras constructed by her and 
dedicated to Sri Vitthalnathji at a cost of 
Rupees 30,000, as already mentioned. A 
grant of no less than a Lakh of Rupees was 
made by Mr. Krishnadas to the Gujarati 
priesthood. For a temple at Madras, which 
is known as Sri Madan Mohanji’s Mandir, he 
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gave away Rupees 50,000, towards the con¬ 
struction and maintenance thereof. For 
three similar institutions at Nathdwara, in 
Rajaputana, he gave Rupees 50,000. During 
the famine of 1877, and on the occasion of the 
annual ceremony of his uncle, the late Lodd 
Giridhardas, he spent in charity Rupees 24,000. 
This amount he distributed among the poor 
at the rate of a Franc per head. The 
amount spent in charity and presents on the 
occasion of the wedding of Mr. Govindas was 
Rupees 50,000, including Blum Daksluna at 
Rupees two per head. Mr. Krishnadas con¬ 
tributed recently Rupees 4,500, on more than 
one occasion, to the Famine Relief Fund. He 
made a donation of Rupees 2,000 to the Cen¬ 
tral Hindu College of Benares, and a similar 
amount to the Madras Hindu Theological 
High School. He erected a Dispensary at 
Puttur at a cost of Rupees 5,000, and the 
Nurses’ Quarters attached to the Victoria 
Caste and Gosha Hospital at Madras, at a 
cost of Rupees 4,000, in addition to his 
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subscription of Rupees i.ooo, originally given 
to this institution. His subscription to the 
Victoria Technical Institute, to Dufferin’s 
Fund, and the Building Fund at Cocanada 
after the disastrous fire, and the Conference of 
Pundits, amounted to Rupees 4,000. He has 
also set apart Rupees 10,000, for feeding the 
poor at Benares, in the name of his deceased 
uncle, Shett Lock! Giridhardas. The last 
but not the least of the proofs and manifest¬ 
ations of the ubiquitous charity of this 
gentleman, and the one ever in evidence before 
observant travellers, and one again in which 
his charity extends, as it ought to, from 
suffering humanity to the dumb creation, is 
the construction by him, in distant parts of 
the country, of water troughs for cattle at an 
aggregate cost of Rupees 10,000. 

1 he total, so far as we have been able to 
trace out facts, comes to nearly Five Lakhs 
and a Half. For want of time we have not 

c 

been able to collect facts about many other 
items of his charities for the information of 
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our readers. But we may now well ask our¬ 
selves whether it is about the grandest record 
ever made of any Southern Indian celebrity’s 
career of charity and beneficence. 
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Mr. LODD GOVINDAS. 

— 

Mr. Lodd Govindas is a wealthy and well- 
known nobleman of Southern India, whose 
commanding air and aristocratic mien no less 
than the grace and beauty of his person are 
familiar to every citizen of Madras. He has 
acquired a wide reputation in the country as 
the pioneer of a new line of charities, to be 
mentioned in the course of this account, which 
themselves speak volumes in his behalf, 
without flourish of trumpet or newspaper 
laudation. He is the proud possessor of a 
garden of unique magnilicence and attractive¬ 
ness the “ Navlakh Jlagh ”—and of splended 
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BIRTH OF Mr. GOVIMl)AS. 


mansions like “Patters Gardens,” “Umda 
Bagh,” &c. 

Mr. Govindas was born in Madras in 1873. 
He was ushered into the world in the midst of 
opulence and luxury, and was destined to be 
brought up in delicacy and every possible 
comfort. At the age of 4 years he was sent 
to a pial school where he learnt Telugu under 
an old and well-known teacher, named Seshiah. 
The boy’s mother, Bhagirathi Bai, the second 
wife of Mr. Krishnadas Balamukundas, after 
her confinement grew very delicate in health, 
and the best medical aid proved of no avail. 
In 1881 the malady to which she was subject 
carried her to an untimely grave. When her 
condition became hopeless, the boy, who was 
then in school, was fetched by a servant, and 
left before the dying mother. He was of such 
tender age that lie could not feel the loss—an 
irreparable one—so keenly as he did when he 
grew older. As days passed on he felt the want 
of the caresses of a mother and would lon <r 
for them, but without avail. Having thus 
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been rendered motherless, and not wanting in 
beauty and good nature, he naturally became 
the pet of the family. After having been 
taught for a time at one of the common 
schools in his neighbourhood, he was sent to 
Govindappa Naicker’s School, attached to 
Pachiappa’s College, where he prosecuted his 
studies with great care and diligence, always 
holding the first place in his class. 

Unlike the sons of great and wealthy men, 
who are generally arrogant, overbearing, and 
mischievous, Govindas gained a name for his 
modest and courteous behaviour at the school. 
He attended the school for a little over a year, 
during which time he won a prize, which is 
preserved even till to-day in his library. 
Unlike, again, the youths of his class and 
station, he showed great love of learning and 
devotion in the pursuit of knowledge. 

He did not waste his leisure hours but 
spent most of them—excluding those intended 
for games-—in tlie pursuit of knowledge. As 
a boy he was very playful, and had his own 
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SPORTS. 


set of companions to play with. He was very 
fond of flying kites, of which boys in Madras, 
even to this day, are very fond. On a 
certain day he met with a nasty accident 
while playing at cricket on the A/ha/mg opposite 
Pachiappa’s College, by a student hitting 
him with a kit through sheer accident, and 
he bled so profusely that he was put under the 
treatment of a well-known physician of Madras, 
I)r. Vardappa Naidu. Besides cricket the 
outdoor games he was fond of were lawn 
tennis and football, which he played some¬ 
times. Kattikkavadi was also his favourite 
play. Among the indoor exercises, the one 
to which he was greatly attached was the 
use of dumb bells, and Karcld, much bigger 
than those ordinarily used by adults. He 
learnt riding when a little boy. His father 
had bought a Pegu pony of bay colour, 
which became a great favourite with him. 
The love which he had for physical exercises 
continues unabated to this day. 

At this stage he was taken on a tour of 
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pilgrimage to Northern India for nearly two 
years which proved a bar to further progress 
in his studies. On returning he made up his 
mind to improve his knowledge, and with this 
resolution he secured the services of Mr. M. 
T. Quinn, m.a., once Principal of Pachiappa’s 
College, who was quite pleased to find the 
young man talk excellent English for his age, 
and prescribed to him “ Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution,” and “Tennyson’s 
Poems” to read. Govindas greatly benefited 
by the able tuition of Mr. Quinn. When 
Mr. Govindas found that he was capable 
of advancing his studies by reading good 
English books, he joined the Madras Literary 
Society, and always took really interesting 
books to read. He began the study of 
Tamil and Malayalam, but did not continue 
it long. He also studied a little of French 
under Mr. Duschene, a Professor of the 
Pachiappa’s College. He studied Sanskrit 
carefully under eminent Pundits, and his love 
of that literature has been such that he has 
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added to his Library a large number of useful 

t 

books on religion and other subjects, most of 
which bear marks of close study. He is well 
versed in Mahrathi and Gujarati, and is also 
a scholar in Urdu and Hindi. Persian also 
became his favorite study, and Munshi Gulam 
Mahomed Sahib, otherwise known as Shafeekh 
Sahib, of the Christian College, had the honor 
of initiating him into that ancient literature 
of the East. 

Mr. Govindas has not had a collegiate 
course of instruction. He has had very little 
of schooling himself, but moving in high circles 
he has had occasion to gain a colloquial 
knowledge of English. It is due to his self- 
exertion that he has learnt enough to read, 
write, and communicate his thoughts well in 
that language. He has been reading news¬ 
papers regularly, and has collected a good 
number of books to form a . useful Library. 
It consists of a large number of Sanskrit, 

i 

Mahrathi, Gujarati, Telugu, and English 
books, representing various departments of 
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literature, such as religion, science, philosophy 
history, sports, pastimes, &c., including 
several books of reference. 

1 he training he received while young was 
more or less of a religious cast. Supernatural 
intervention in all worldly matters, hope of 
heavenly bliss and fear of punishment in hell, 
the law of Karma , and many more time- 
honored notions had early entered his mind. 
The very songs that lulled him to sleep breathed 
devotion, and his cradle was surrounded with 
the figures, pictures, and representations of 
gods and goddesses. None but clean hands 
were allowed to touch him, and the food that 
nourished him was so carefully kept from the 
view of others as not to permit “ an evil eye ” 
to fall on it. The least signs of indisposition 
or distaste for food would draw in a host of 
astrologers to invoke the blessings of the nine 
planets, and magicians to chant mantrams to 
ward off the evil influence of some inauspicious 
star, or to counteract the glance of the 
“ evil eve.” 
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THE WEDDING OF Mr. GOVINDAS. 


When Mr. Govindas was 14 years old, the 
first auspicious event of his life occurred— viz., 
his marriage with Rukmini Bai, the daughter 
of Mr. Vallabha Das of Mysore. Invitations 
were issued to the friends and relations in all 
parts of India, and many responded to them. 
I he event was celebrated with all the pomp 
and show usual on such occasions. Need it 
be said that the wedding, which was celebrated 
at a cost of over a Lakh of Rupees, was the 
grandest that the residents of the metropolis 
ever witnessed ? Three months were spent 
in honor of the event, by the members of the 
community and the numerous guests present, 
in pastimes and amusements of various kinds. 
There was singing of all kinds for those who 
were fond of music; nautches, as performed in 
different parts of India for dance-loving people; 
and various kinds of viands and dainties for 
those fond of them. Thus was time dissipated 
in the midst of pleasure and gaiety. 

Mr. Govindas travelled in India several 
times. Each time he returned from his travel 
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there was seen a remarkable change in him. 
His mind expanded, his range of observation 
became wider, his natural benevolence and 
magnanimity had full play; and in a short 
time he came forward with charitable 
undertakings worthy of his head and heart. 
Whenever he arrived in a noted place, he 
did not spend his time merelv in sight-seeing 
which always formed but a minor item of 
his programme, but used his opportunities 
to the best advantage. He studied there the 
characteristics of the people ; he paid parti¬ 
cular attention to their past and present 
civilisation ; he observed the social habits and 
customs of its inhabitants, and how the 
enlightened classes were inclined towards 
reform ; and above all, he made special 
enquiries into the religious knowledge imparted 
to the rising generation. He availed himself 
of the opportunity of forming the acquaintance 
of many great men during his tours. In 1893, 
he went to Baroda, where he had an interview 
with His Highness the Gaekwar, who was 
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ENTER TA INM ENTS. 


highly pleased to form the acquaintance of the 
millionnaire, and one of the most charitably 
disposed young noblemen of the Presidencv 
of Madras. In May of the same year he 
arrived in Jeypore, where he was received by 
the Agents of the late Rajah Shett Lakshman 
Das Jee, C.I.L., of Muttra. An entertainment 
was given him at Ahmedabad by Messrs. 
Jaisingh Jfhai, and Hathi Bhai, prominent 
men of the place. At Muttra, in the North 
Western Provinces, which is the birth place 
of Sri Krishna, the late Rajah Shett Lakshman 
Dasjee, who was a particular friend of Mr. 
Govindas, held a very grand public entertain¬ 
ment in honor of his visit to that citv, in his 
well-known garden, “Jamna Bagh.” Their 
Highnesses the Maharanees of Jeypore granted 
Mr. Govindas an audience, and accepted the 
nazars presented by him. Before the latter 
took leave of the former he was the recipient 
of valuable presents from the Maharanees. 
At Madura, in Southern India, the Rajah 
of Ramnad was so highly pleased with the 
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arrival of Mr. Govindas that he placed his 
own palace, Tcppakulani , at his disposal and 
made grand arrangements for his accom¬ 
modation from Madura to Rameswaram, and 
back. 

When Mr. Govindas and his father arrived 
at Ramnad, the Rajah, Bhaskara Sethupathi, 
received them, and placed at their disposal 
his Bungalow, known as u Ram Bagh,” and 
paid a visit to them. 

In the course of his travels Mr. Govindas 
spared no pains to collect the horoscopes of 
those who figure in the Pur anas, such as Sri 
Krishna, Rama, Harischandra, and other 
important personages. Another very inter¬ 
esting occupation, which engaged his attention 
during his tours, was the collection of different 
coins in use in India in days of yore. He 
still preserves the coins known as Rama 
Tanka, Gajalakshmi Varahas, Uina Mahes- 
wara Yaraha, Balajipratap, Tippu, Akber, &c. 

The best friends of 'Mr. Govindas were 
the late Rajah Shett Lakshmandasjee, and 
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PRESENTS TO Mr. GOV/NDAS. 


H. H. the late First Prince of Travancore, 
Martandavarma, B.A. Intimately connected 
by the ties of friendship, endowed with rank 
and personal qualities of no ordinary degree, 
it was no wonder that they remained the best 
friends of Mr. Govindas till the last day of 
their lives. In January 1898, in honor of the 
visit of the First Prince of Travancore to 
Madras, Mr. Govindas gave a grand entertain¬ 
ment in his residence, known as “ Patters 
Gardens.” Before leaving for Bangalore, the 
Prince presented Mr. Govindas with his 
likeness, a silver sandal cup of I ravancore 
workmanship, and an oil painting of Mr. 
Krishnadas Balamukundas, father of Mr. 
Govindas, by the celebrated Artist of Southern 
India, Rajah Ravi Varma, as a souvenir of 
his friendship. When the death -of the 
Prince, who was cut off in the prime of life, 
was announced at Madras, Mr. Govindas got 
up a meeting at his residence to express 
condolence with the bereaved members of the 
Royal family, and sent a telegram to H. II, 











At the entertainment given by Mr. Govindas to His Highness the late Sri Martanda-Varma, 
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the Maharajah of Travancore, who sent the 
following reply:— 

“ Am deeply touched by the kind expression of sym¬ 
pathy conveyed in your telegram. Please accept my 
sincerest thanks and offer same to gentlemen who kindly 
associated with you.” 

The following was sent by the Valiya Koil 
Tampuran :— 

“ Her Highness the Senior Rani thanks you and the 
lamented Prince’s friends and acquaintances, at Madras 
for your kind expression of sympathy in the great 
misfortune that has befallen the royal house.” 

On the Deepavali day of 1896, Mr. Govindas 
wrote to the Managers of all the Primary 
Schools in the City of Madras, requesting 
them to bring their little boys to a picnic 
party, specially organised for them in connec¬ 
tion with the festival. Nearly four thousand 
children assembled on the Island. The young¬ 
sters who where dressed in all the colours of 
the rainbow-were arranged in groups according 
to the schools they came from, headed by 
their respective school masters. The boys 
marched in procession round the vast maidan, 
their feet keeping time to a band that preced- 
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ed them. A varied and interesting programme 
of performances, such as knee drill, music, cW., 
was gone through by the boys, who found 
themselves perfectly at home. Mr. Govindas’ 
young guests pleased themselves on the merry- 
go-round, by frisking and rambling in their 
youthful exuberance of spirits. Refreshments 
of all kinds to suit different tastes were 
provided, and the scramble for sweet packets 
was indeed a sight to see. Before everything 
was over, the pupils of the Chepauk Aryan 
Boys’ School presented Mr. Govindas with 
the following address :— 

We, the pupils of the Aryan Boys’ School, heg 
permission to do our happy duty of thanking you for the 
encouragement you have given us to-day, and pray God 
that the interest you take in the welfare of hoys like us 
may ever he on the increase. 

W hen His Holiness Swami Vivekananda, 
who has acquired a world-wide fame for his 
thrilling eloquence in preaching Hinduism, 
arrived in Madras from England, Mr. Govin¬ 
das gave him an entertainment in his 
bungalow “ Patters Gardens,” and presented 



















ADDRESS TO SWA Ml VIVEKANANDA. /.? 

him with an address which contained many 
valuable and practical suggestions in connec¬ 
tion with the furtherance of unanimity among 
Hindus as a whole in point of religion, which 
virtue is now a rare commodity among them. 
We subjoin the address:— 

“With due regard and pious holiness, I beg to approach 
Your Holiness. You have undertaken a duty at once 
most pious, thoroughly unique and highly exemplary. 
The most heavy task you have self-imposed with an 
utter denial of the inner cravings of all comforts of man, 
you have discharged so creditably to the Arya Varta 
that persons of all clime, caste, colour, and creed, bear 
abundant testimony to the same. The commanding 
genius you possess, the thrilling eloquence you display, 
the fiery zeal in the holy cause you have undertaken, 
have won already the admiration and respect of the 
civilized American and the large brained European and 
unmistakably point out to one conclusion that you are 
the fittest and greatest spiritual Hindu teacher for 
bringing the whole world under the banner of one 
religion you preach, with the motto written in glittering 
gold, of universal love and brotherhood. It is no 
exaggeration to say and to urge that in this age of 
philosophical doubt and obstinate perversity, you have 

established a name in the Eastern and Western hemis- 

*% 

pheres of the world*(which none but those hallowed by 
holy touch of heaven could achieve). To be brief, in 
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you is realised the existence of the connecting link 
between the East and the W est, the North and the 
South, for spiritual development breaking down the 
prejudices, passions, and errors of the different esta¬ 
blished religionists from one pole to the other. 

India is a land of diverse religions with manifold 
divisions and sub-divisions. The great religious lumi¬ 
naries that have flourished in the land left behind them, 
doctrines and tenets they held and preached in the form 
of Dvaita, Advaita, Visishtadvita and Suddhadvaita. 

Besides differences in their teachings and jarring 
phenomena exist in religious observances among the 
inhabitants occupying the nook and corner of this vast 
peninsula. It is hardly necessary to mention that such 
petty feuds and differences have wrought and are yet to 
work out many woes among mankind. 

It is, therefore, humbly suggested that the conception 
of a plan and the adoption of a contrivance to bring the 
Hindu religionists of heterogenous views to one focus 
and to one common centre, will achieve the greatest 
good to the greatest number of people. A Parliament in 
the form of a Hindu Religious Congress may be held 
annually in some centre. The members of the Parlia¬ 
ment shall form the representatives of the various sects, 
who, in their turn, should hold meetings in their 
•respective localities with a fair and impartial criticism ; 
one great object being to eliminate all the petty 
differences and to restore harmony and peace between 
man on one hand, and the centre of moral and spiritual 
universe on the other. Proceeding on this broad basis, 
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constitution may be formed with an everlasting ambition 
of peace and goodness ever resting and depending for 
success or failure upon the Supreme Will, “ the great 
spring of love, beauty, order and intelligence.'” 

In 1900 Mr. Govinclas stood as a canditate 
for a seat on the Municipal Corporation of 
Madras, when the Honorable Mr. E. Norton, 
Barrister-at-Law, wrote the following letter to 

Mr. Govindas couched in very friendly terms:— 

My Dear Sir: —“ It was not until to-day that 1 heard 
of your candidature for the vacancy in the 3rd Division 
of the Municipality of Madras, and in friendly recollection 
of our old fight in the contest for Triplicane, l write to 
wish you success in this your latest effort to enter upon 
the duties of a Commissioner. You have on your side 
the inestimable advantage of youth, with all the fresh 
enthusiasms which lie behind that priceless gift. And 
yours, also, is the advantage of being rich in those gifts 
of wealth, which, so that your impulses are in the right 
direction, erpiip you with the means to realise your own 
ambitions and to do an infinite amount of good to those 
less well placed than yourself in the race of life. As 
compared with the majority of those aganist whom you 
are likelv to be called on to compete, the advantages lie 
heavily on your side, and I trust, as 1 believe, that you 
will rise equal to the occasion, and prove yourself as a 
worthy citizen of the«City. 

Let me wish vou victory in your fight. So much to your 
credit you should resolve to run a brilliant career before 
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the world, and to justify the faith of those who like my¬ 
self would he glad to see you embark on a new venture 
of utility to your fellow citizens and make yourself a new 
and bright exemplar to your fellow countrymen.” 

The friends of Mr. Govindas headed by 
Mr. G. Subramanya Iyer, b.a., late Editor of 
the Hindu , and now Editor of the Madras 
Standard , presented him with an address, 

which is here subjoined :— 

It gives us great pleasure to congratulate you on your 
success at the last Municipal election, and in doing so we 
but echo the feeling of many inhabitants of this large 
city, more especially of those of the 3rd Division, which 
it is now your privilege to represent on the Municipal 
Council. 

We need not say that it is desirable that men of 
wealth and leisure like you should take part in the 
Government of the city and in this sense you are one 
of those who are qualified to occupy a seat in our 
Municipal Council. We remember that the Honorable 
Mr. Eardley Norton said of you when you stood as 
candidate and his words might be quoted here. 

“ \ 011 have on your side the inestimable advantage of 
youth, with all the fresh enthusiasms which lie behind 
that priceless gilt. And yours, also, is the advantage of 
being rich in those gifts of wealth, which, so that your 
impulses are in the right direction, equip you with the 
means to realise your own ambitions and to do an 
infinite amount of good to those less well placed than 

















elected a Municipal Commissioner. 
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yourself in the race of life. As compared with the 
majority of those against whom you are likely to he 
called on to compete the advantages lie heavily on your 
side, and I trust, as I believe, that you will rise equal to 
the occasion, and prove yourself as a worthy citizen 
of the City.” 

We repeat the sentiments expressed above and wish 
you to keep steadily before your mind’s eye that ideal of 
a brilliant and useful carer, which is so admirably set 
forth ,in the above letter, and endeavour to do as much 
good as you can to the country in your own sphere, 
which, we dare say, will soon widen as your mind and 
heart expand, so as to embrace larger and larger interests. 

We are aware that you have a kind heart that you 
are trained to think and act nobly, that your sympathies 
with fellow-beings, and the dumb creation, are genuine 
and large, and to crown all that you have the neces¬ 
sary means at your disposal to help the poor and succour 
the needy. We are here to point out that your election 
to the Municipal Council is meant to afford you greater 
scope and facilities for exercising the precious qualities 
and facilities which you are gifted with, to the best 
interests of your fellow subjects. In this light we wish 
you to view it, and we shall eagerly watch your 
progress in this good work, so much so, that when the 
time comes we hope to find that you have picked up 
the necessary pluck and experience to bear higher 
responsibilities. 

In consideration of'your social position the facilities 
at your command, the higher aspect of one of the wealthy 
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REPLY BY Mr. GOVUSDAS. 


class being trained in practical life—in consideration of 
all these, your entrance to the Municipal Council is 
only a stepping stone to positions of higher stands and 
wider responsibilities. Wishing you, in conclusion, a 
long and successful career. 

We remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Ever Yours Sincerely, 

G. SUBRAMANIA IYER. 

D. Gopala Rao. 

C. Ranganadham Naidu. 

T. Ghansam Singh. 

Mir Musheruddin Sahib. 

Mahomed Ali Namazi. 

P. N. Muthuswami^Naidu. 

A. C. Parthasaradhi Naidu. 

Members of the Entertainment Committee , 

On behalf of 

Friends and Sympathisers. 

Madras, ] 

20th July 1900. j 

Mr. Govindas then replied as follows 

1 Gentlemen, 

As I look around me in this gathering of friends, and 
think of the occasion which has brought us together 
this evening, I am deeply influenced by a sense of 
gratitude towards you all. 

I need not say that my claims on the sympathy and 
support, you have so kindly and liberally shown me, do 
not consist in any academical distinction or in accom- 
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plished results, in my public life, but chiefly in my 
social position, which gives me ample leisure and 
convenience for public work, and perhaps in my good 
intentions to be of service to my fellow-citizens. 
Gentlemen, whatever my claims may be for the honor 
you have conferred on me, whatever I may hereafter 
succeed or not succeed in doing, I can give you my 
assurance that I shall be always ready and willing to 
place myself at the disposal of my fellow-citizens in the 
advancement of their Municipal interests. 

In your address you are kind enough to refer to my 
high social position and say that it is desirable that men 
of wealth and leisure should take part in Municipal 
Government. While I may say, that I am proud of my 
social position and my ancestry, I am, by no means, 
insensible of the duties and responsibilities as well as the 
privileges, that always go with a high position in society. 
And partly, because I have been always actuated by 
this conviction and partly because of my ambition to 
employ what talents and opportunities God has given 
me in the service of my fellow-citizens, that I came 
forward to obtain a share, however small, in the duties of 
Municipal administration. 1 shad not be presumptuous 
to predict my own future. Whether the present com¬ 
paratively humble position of a Municipal Commissioner 
will gradually lead me to higher positions with more 
serious duties and wider responsiblities, I cannot say. 
But this much I can say, without being guilty of pre¬ 
sumption, that so far as willingness to work for public 
good and to make sacrifice for the comfort and happiness 
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of my fellow-creatures can he the cause of distinction 
and honor, I am sure in my own mind that I shall not 
give room for your regret that 1 did not deserve them. 

Now that I am entering the Municipal Council for 
the first time as the latest Commissioner, 1 have little or 
nothing to declare as my views regarding any Municipal 
question, as it will but be premature on my part to give 
out any opinion, before I acquaint myself thoroughly with 
the several important questions that have been agitating 
the minds of our Municipal Commissioners. Perhaps 
some of you may remind me of the question of increase 
in the taxation on house-property and other questions 
that have been publicly discussed, and still remain un¬ 
solved between the over-burdened tax-payer on the one 
hand and the financially-pressed Municipality on the 
other. But I shall not make any promises off-hand, lest 
1 should be slow to perform the same, if not fail totally. 
1 have always tried to keep in view, the grand ideal of 
the Kings of Raghu family who talked sparingly so that 
they might carry out whatever passed out of their 
mouths and thus preserve truthfulness, the immortal 
Kalidas has described thus :— 

Tyagaya Sambhritarthanam, Satyaya Mita 
Bhashinam. 

1 will certainly be lacking in my duty if on this 
occasion 1 fail to remember with gratitude the kind 
services rendered to me during the last election by a 
worthy friend of mine. He is not only my friend but 
your friend as well, indeed, the friend of all India. I 
believe you know whom I refer to. I refer to him, with 




Mr. Lodd Govindas in his usual Costume. Genteel in personage, 
conduct, and equipage. Noble by heritage, generous and free. 
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whom I had a friendly but keen, very keen fight, some 
two years ago in a similar Municipal contest, yet, who in 
justice to the tie of genuine and honorable friendship, 
took it upon himself to pen me a kind and sympathetic 
letter wishing me success in the last election. It was a 
very opportune letter and its publication, at a time when 
the contest was keen and the issue doubtful, I believe, 
contributed in no small measure to my success. I there¬ 
fore take this public occasion to express my sincere 
thanks to our friend, the Honorable Mr. Eardley Norton. 

Once more thanking you Gentlemen, for the con¬ 
fidence you have so generously reposed in me, I only 
pray God that He may be pleased to help me to prove 
myself worthy of your continued suffrage and kindness.” 

We take the following from the Madras 
Times :— 

So Mr. Lodd Govindas—“ the young Millionnaire”— 
has got into the Municipality! We congratulate him 
on his success, and trust that Madras will benefit by his 
accession to a Municipal navhali. There is a lot of 
talking done at the Municipal table, and whether Mr. 
Lodd Govindas will show up brilliantly as a Municipal 
orator remains to be seen ; but the city can be done with 
some givishness on the part of rich councillors as well as 
with words from those that are without wealth ; and it is 
possible that when at times Mr. Lodd Govindas hears a 
tale of a great want poured out at the council table, and 
the reply “ no funds,”, he may rise to the occasion and 
hand down his name to posterity. \\ e commend to his 
notice the subject of the housing of the poor which is 
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being looked after so carefully at home. Peabody found 
the business of housing the poor in London both philan¬ 
thropic and profitable, and was offered a baronetcy, 
but refused it. It our local millionnaire became a local 
Peabody, who knows but he might come in for the 
baronetcy that Peabody rejected. “ Sir Lodd Govindas, 
Bart,” would sound exceedingly well. We recommend 
the idea in all seriousness to our new Commissioner, and 
any way hope that his accession wiU be of advantage to 
the city. 

Asa Municipal Commissioner Mr. Govindas 
has been of great service to the public at large. 
He has fully realised the confidence reposed 
in him by his constituents by the disinterested 
manner in which he deals with the subjects 
that come up for the consideration of the 
Board. He is very careful and considerate in 
bringing to the notice of Municipality such of 
the reforms in the present state of affairs, 
that are calculated to promote the interests 
of the public. Instead of being an automaton 
in the hands of the powers that be, he voices 
forth the feelings of his constituents in a 
becoming manner irrespective of other con¬ 
siderations consistently with the financial 
position of the Board. 
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It is not all that have a taste for scientific 
music—more especially in the case of men 
rolling in wealth. Though they may have a 
taste for it yet they may not have a mind to 
learn it. Learning it they may neither find 
time nor pleasure to cultivate it. Rut all this 
can’t be said of Mr. Govindas. He has a 
melodious voice. He has learnt both vocal and 
instrumental music in Hindustani and Car¬ 
natic, and has mastery over the Violin, Sitar, 
Harmonium, Piano, Ac. Suffice it to say that 
he makes every instrument speak as if with a 
living voice and gladdens the hearts of those 
who happen to hear him. 

That Mr. Govindas is one in affluent cir¬ 
cumstances is an admitted fact, and for him to 
bestow a thought on any art, and to learn it is 
really praiseworthy. Our readers therefore 
will be surprised to learn that he is a bit of a 
photographer. W hen quite young he learnt 
the art. Apart from taking various objects and 
views, he would h mi self focus, put the negative 
in the camera, occupy a seat, and direct some 
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one to have the exposure given to the plate. 
He would then develope the plate and print it. 
We give a likeness of his whic h he thus took 
and printed in December 1888. 

From his younger days Mr. Govindas has 
been connected with a number of societies, 
educational and charitable institutions, such 
as the Gujarat Vernacular Society of Ahme- 
dabad, the Cosmopolitan Club, the Madras 
Literary Society, the Madras Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation, the South Indian Athletic Association, 
the Annadana Samaj, the London Society of 
Arts, the Theosophical Society, the S. I\C. A., 
the Young Men’s Hindu Association, the 
Aryan Association, the Hindu Theological 
High School, the Anjuman-i-Ahle-lslam, the 
National Indian Association, the Landholders’ 
Association, the Victoria Public Hall Fund, the 
Hindu Moral Association, the Reformatory 
School at Chingleput, and several other 
institutions. In all these he is popular and 
well-known. 

In his travel Mr. Govindas formed the 
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acquaintance, among several others, of the 
late Honorable Sirdar Bahadur, Behchardas 
Yiharidas, and his brother, Mr. Gopaldas 
\ iharidas, at Xadiad; the latter of whom 
has since become a particular friend of Mr. 
(tovindas. 

The well-known ex-Dewan of Baroda, tlu* 
late Mr. Manibhai Jasbhai, Dewan Bahadur, 
was one of the particular friends of Mr. 
Govindas. W hen the former was at Ooty 
in 1895, he addressed the following letter:- 

OoTACAMCND, 

Farrington House, 
11 tli July, 1895. 

Mv Dear Shett Sahib, 

l am much obliged to you for your favour. H. H. 
tlie Maharaja Sahib was very much pleased to get your 
letter and has already replied to it. H. H. will continue 
here for some time. 

1 am quite well and hope you are so. 

1 shall leave this for Baroda the day after tomorrow— 
Friday. Kao Bahadur Yinayek Kao Pundit, the Xaib 
Dewan Sahib, accompanies me. If we have time we 
should like to pay a flying visit to your great city, 
Madras. If we make up our mind to do so, we shall 
send a telegram to your good self, 
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Ootacamund is a very nice place and has almost an 
English climate. I have been here for some time. 

Again thanking you for the trouble you kindly take in 
writing to H. H. the Maharajah Sahib and myself. 

1 remain, 

Very Sincerely, 
MAXIBHAI JASBHAI. 

The Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor of Madras, under date Madras, 
uth December 1897, m a letter addressed to 
Mr. Govindas, concluded as follows:— 

‘‘His Excellency is fully aware that your 

benevolence springs from the highest motives and not 
trom any selfish idea of gaining any worldly honors for 
yourself.” 

On the 23rd October 1901, Master Girid- 
hardas, the eldest son of Air. Govindas, was 
initiated into the art of learning. Dewan 
Bahadur Raghunatha Row who came all the 
way from Kumbakonum specially for the 
purpose was present, besides several leading 
gentlemen of the City. Master Giridhardas 
was taught the art of learning bv the Dewan 
Bahadur, and after the ceremony was over 
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there was a grand procession through the 
several streets of the City. About 2,500 boys 
from different schools were made to stand in a 
row opposite the Ekambareswara Temple, and 
cloths designed and manufactured in England, 
by Professor Sankaranarayana Chetty, M.A., 
M.R.A.S., called “ Vidyalata,” besides sweets, 
were presented to them without any exception. 
As usual learned Brahmins were not forgotten, 
for they also received gifts in the shape of 
money, cloths, Ac. 

We deem it a great pleasure to enumerate 
some of the beneficent acts of Mr. Govindas, 
who, as we have said, is the pioneer of a new 
line of charities, the like of which the past 
generation could not boast of, and who stands 
as a beacon light in Madras by His silent, 
unostentatious, and noble charities, enjoying 
the highest esteem of the authorities, and the 
universal respect from the public at large. 
Everywhere in Madras are to be noticed 
marks of Mr. Govindas’ public spirit, self- 
sacrifice, and benevolence. 
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CONFERENCE OF PUNDITS. 

When Mr. Govindas was in Benares he 
heard of the Conference of Pundits that was 
occasionally held there. At this meeting 
assembled main' eminent scholars in Sanskrit, 
and expounded the most sublime truths in the 
Hindu religion and philosophy, which are 
recondite and incomprehensible to ordinary 
people. This is one of the means for the 
cultivation of Sanskrit knowledge in Benares, 
and Mr. Govindas, who had seen something 
of the movement, availing himself of the 
presence of His Holiness Sri Devakinandana- 
charyaji of Kamavana in the Yrija land, at 
Muttra, in the NorthAYest Provinces, got 
up at Madras, a meeting of Pundits versed in 
various branches of religious lore, logic, and 
philosophy, under the presidency of His 
Holiness. At this meeting were present 
many eminent Pundits who contributed by 
their erudition to its immense success, and 
received rewards in the shape of shawls, 
money, &c, This meeting was the first of its 
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kind held in Southern India after centuries, 
for it was only during the days of Chola and 
other Kings that Conferences like this were 
held, where highly talented men were 
similarly rewarded. 

W e give below a summary of the proceedings 
of the Conference 

Pundit Amrita Rama Xarayana Sastri of 
Barodaopened the proceedings by singing seve¬ 
ral hymns from the Bhaghavatam. A spirited 
discussion on the subject of Vedanta Philo¬ 
sophy then followed, in which a large number 
of the Pundits present took an active part. 
The subject of the discussion was the Brahma 
Sutra and the meaning of the expression 
Athdto Brahma jijndsd. 

Mr. N. Parthasaradhi Iyengar gave a short 
account of the discussion in Telugu while 
Mr. Vittaldas Y. Yallabhadas explained the 
same in Gujarati. 

An address in Sanskrit was read and pre¬ 
sented to His 'Holiness by Mr. Govindas 
encased in a silver casket, which we subjoin : — 
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HIS HOLINESS’ SPEECH. 


qf^qq^Tqr TrlT^R 

qjrqfR £M«TfflT 5 Fifc ,: f'W'* r B a T yd 

^farfnfafTT fqqrRRTfq ^fq^d am* 

The following verses were also composed 
and read bv Pundit Amrita Narayana Kama 
Sastry, the Astronomer of Baroda, in praise 
of Mr. Govindas and his father:— 
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At the conclusion His Holiness delivered a 
Ion" and spirited address in Hindustani, in the 
course of which he touched upon the plan of 
salvation and compared it with the action of 
many rivers that emerge into the broad ocean. 
He was of opinion that if Hindu women 
were properly educated and taught the moral 
lessons of duty and devotion they would prove 
admirable and worthy companions to their 
husbands. 

An examination of Pundits was held in 
Nyaya and Vedanta Philosophies, Meemamsa, 
Grammar, Astronomy, Mathematics, &c. 
Prizes were given according to the merits 
of the successful candidates consisting of 
shawls, cloths, money, &c. 

GOVINDA GUNA GANA SABHA. 

Being alive to the fact that devotion to God, 
and the lives of the sages of old, if explained 
with all the accompaniments of music, by able 
singers, eschewing all love songs, produce a 
deep impression of purity upon the minds of the 
hearers, Mr. Govindas started a societv called 
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RELIGION AND GOD. 


“The Govinda Guna Gana Sabha,” and 
explained the object which actuated him to 
start it by delivering the following speech at 
a public meeting held in Madras on the 5th 
February 1899 

“To us Hindus, religion lias ever been the main-stay 
of life. It was religion that guided our politics; it was 
religion that moulded our society; it was religion that 
gave us education; it was religion that commanded 11s to 
do all that is expected of man on earth. In this sense, 
religion is synonymous with science, common-sense, law, 
and authority. Religion, according to the Aryan ideal, 
is not separate from these. Every act of man, nay, every 
thought of his, was controlled by religion, while human 
law could only serve the purpose of checking physical 
actions that go against the rules of society. You see, 
therefore, the wisdom of imposing religious authority on 
all human actions is to guide man in the world. Even 
scientific truths and natural laws were given out in the 
name of religion so that we see even at the present day 
that the old laws of Manu have a very strong hold upon 
the minds of the people. This has been the system of 
imparting instruction in India. I do not here propose 
to discuss the merits of such a system, but reserve the 
question for a future occasion. 

W hat is religion ? The Aryan definition is perhaps 
too vague to most of us. It embraces all, it has many 
aspects; there is no domain from which it is pre¬ 
cluded. Taking the literal meaning of the English word 
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“Religion,” we see it is derived from Latin Re==back, 
and lego=to bind ; religion is that which binds back. 
It is that which binds man back to God from whom he 
has come into existence. I lave we any religion in this 
sense ? Can we call ourselves religious people ? What 
link have we that connects us with God ? Do we think 
ot God, the Creator ? Have we allotted any portion of 
time for it in our daily routine of life ? Pity, we have, 
most of us, disregarded even the injunction to perform 
the Sandhya Cermony which has been purposely im¬ 
posed upon us to regulate our thoughts and to commune 
with the Almighty Power that gave us life; to love and 
admire that Power; to pray to Him who is the Life of 
our life; to ask of Him who is the eternal witness to 
forgive us of our faults. 

I here are twenty-four hours in each day, and we 
often wish that the day had more hours to run. About 
eight hours we spend in sleeping; about eight hours in 
the battle of life; about four hours in attending to 
personal comforts and sundry occupations; and about 
lour hours in idling or wasting. Thus we spend day 
alter day and do not find time to devote to the love of 
God, or to think of Him. In the keenness of the 
struggle for existence, in the overswallowing greediness 
of personal ambition, we forget the Self, the Real Man 
v ho guides us ; we close the sight of The Author. When 
this higher authority under whose commands we are to 
fight, is not recognised, we consider that we are the 
actors while in fact' we are not; we give room to 
selfishness which breeds arrogance, and pride, you 
know, always goes before a fall. The idea of self, the 
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COMBINATION LECTURE. 


love of individuality which is, in almost all cases, the 
motive power for action, is the first coat we put on and 
hence the last to put off. It is difficult to free ourselves 
from selfishness. The over-coats have to be removed 
before the inner garment can be thrown off. It is a long 
way off from the philosophical idea that we are but 
parts of one Stupendous \\ hole which is to teach us to 
realize the purpose of true religion. 

To remind us occasionally of our duty to God, duty 
to man, and duty to self is the object of the Association 
which is now proposed to be formed. Upon due con¬ 
sideration 1 have come to the conclusion that the form 
which this much needed reminder ought to take should 
be Harikathas and lectures; and this has been the 
method adopted by Hindus from time immemorial in 
imparting knowledge to the people. In these enlightened 
days we have public lectures in their place- As.to the 
latter, you will readily admit that it is not all lectures 
that are interesting, instructive and engrossing the 
attention of the audience. It is only very rarely that 
lectures like the gifted Mrs. Annie Besant hold the 
audience spell-bound by their mellifluous eloquence, 
silvery tone, timely and intelligent gestures and above 
all by their personal purity and powerful magnetism 
which is sharpened by their large-hearted and genuine 
sympathy and universal love. \ ery often the lecture 
meetings resemble the Bible classes in Missionary 
schools where the students mind their own business of 
talking, whistling, sneezing, coughing, playing jokes 
with one another, and preparing for the next hour lesson 
or dozing away while the poor Bible-master worries 
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himself with the Scripture-text. Lectures are often dry, 
Harikathas are always sweet. In the latter the eye is 
feasted with fine pictures of God and His incarnation 
and tlie gestures of the lecturer, the mind is attracted by 
the sympathetic way in which the subject is dealt with, 
the emotion is roused by the sounding of fine cords with 
the flowery arrows of beautiful songs and speeches, the 
ear is drawn by the melodious music which accompanies 
this combination lecture . W hereas people get disgusted and 
aie quite out of ease il Lnglsh lectures occupy more 
than an hour and a half, or so, they do not even feel 
tired to sit tor hours at Harikatha meeting where the 
dramatic effect is so deep and the emotional develop¬ 
ment so rapid that the impression received at such a 
performance is very lasting. 

I'or these simple reasons, gentlemen, I call upon 
you to organize a Religious Association to carry out 
the objects set forth in my handbill, circulated some time 
ago. 

It is with much pleasure that we give the 
handbill dated the 31st January, 1899, referred 
to above :— 

k * Hindus have always been known as the most religi¬ 
ous people in the world and they have been religious 
to the extent of being taunted by foreigners with the 
reniaik that they “talk religiously, walk religiously, eat 
religiously, drink religiously, and sleep religiously, Ax.” 
Lnder the influence-of the materialistic demands and 
necessities of the present age the struggle for existence 
has become keener. Most of us are therefore in a position 
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SCHOOL FOR The blind. 


to be compelled to forget God and religion, except under 
the pressure of illness or calamity, so much so that in 
the battle of life we lose sight of the spiritual needs of 
man and go after conventionalities and shows to the 
detriment of our national character. 

It is therefore proposed to provide for the promotion 
of religious knowledge and cultivation of devotional 
feeling towards God by arranging tor occasional Hari- 
katha performances and lectures. 

There are 400 members on the rolls of this 

popular religious institution, and its usefulness 
has been extended by opening branches to 
teach Yoga and Vedanta philosophies to the 
deserving members. 

LODD GOVINDAS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

Until a few years ago no one, with the excep¬ 
tion of some European Missionaries, in Palam- 
cottah, conceived the idea of helping the blind, 
who are born so, or who have been deprived 
of their sight, not through any fault of their 
own, but by the Divine Will. It is therefore 
a good sign of the times that*Mr. Govindas 
has come forward to claim a share of their 
gratitude for the vers valuable aid rendered 
to them. He has started a school for them 
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in Madras, to instruct them in the three 
R’s, basket making, mat making, rattan work, 
and such other handicrafts as will enable 
them to earn a living on leaving the School ; 
and instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music is also given to such of the boys as 
possess a taste for it. This institution has 
been started with the co-operation of the 
Director of Public Instruction of Madras. The 
following circular issued by Mr. Govindas is 
in itself sufficient to prove the svmpathy he 
has for his fellow creatures who deserve to be 
pitied by everybodv 

I request that you will please take note of every blind 
person that you come across and induce him to join this 
school. On hearing from you as to the number of 
students you can thus secure 1 shall communicate with 
the Director of Public Instruction and arrange for fur¬ 
ther details. W hen a sufficient number of pupils are 
likely to join the school, we may be able to tell you 
definitely what facilities will be offered to them. 

In August 1899 Mr. (iovindas solicited 
the Director’s opinion as to opening a class 
for the sake of a single bov. The Director 
gave his opinion in the following terms:— 
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THE S. P. C. A. 


“In the opinion of the I )irector it is desirable to make a 
beginning at once, even though there is only one pupil." 

With considerable difficult}' Mr. (lovindas 
was able to secure some pupils, as most of the 
poor blind people seem to prefer begging from 
door to door to learning an art, and living 
independently thereby. 

the society for the prevention of cruelty 

TO ANIMALS. 

The authorities in connection with the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals lately proposed the erection of a buil¬ 
ding for the accommodation of the Society 
when Mr. (lovindas offered to give a building 
for the location of a hospital for animals 
on condition that no animal should be shot. 
This was not agreed to, and hence the offer had 
to be withdrawn. 1 he following letter written 
bv him to the Secretary to the S.P.C.A., will 
be interesting :— 

Referring to your undertaking to provide your Society 
with new premises in \ eperv with better accommodation 
for your office and the animals under your charge, 
1 have the pleasure to inform you that 1 am glad to note 
that your thoughts and energies are directed towards the 
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accomplishment of a highly noble and useful object 
that of establishing the S. 1>. C. A. on a (inner basis and 
widening its scope of usefulness. 1 consider it a very 
humane act that you are doin'?—one for which vou will 
be blessed by animals, man and God, and all. 

As much practical good to the world is sure to result 
from such an undertaking, I believe, and 1 am confident, 
that the Government will support your cause in all possi 
ble ways and help you in realisin'?your noble object. It 
is well-known that it is the duty of Government to 
protect the interests ol all not human beings alone, but 
sentient beings under its sway, and that such highly 
philanthropic movements have always sprung at the 
instance of Government and been maintained solely 
at the cost ol the State. We know that the British 
Government is all-merciful and will not therefore lag 
behind the ancient rulers of India in the matter of charb 
ties and philanthropic institutions. We also know that 
the finances of the British Indian Government are not as 
they ought to be, and that therefore, and also with a 
view to encourage private charity and give individuals a 
fair chance of acquiring such merits or Puma, the 
Indian Government is always ready to supplement and 
strengthen private charities with its own contributions 
to the extent of at least half the cost of setting them up. 
We have several instances on record, of such help from 
the Government. And it is but fair that 1 suggest that 
we, I mean the S. P. C. A., have a claim on the chari¬ 
table disposition of the Government of Madras, and it is 
hut fair and just that they should contribute liberally 
towards the permanency of this most useful institution. 
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I am not at all for stating that the burden of starting 
or maintaining charitable institutions rests solely on the 
Government, i admit that either of the two, the 
Government or the people, should take the initiative 
and that when one begins, the other should co-operate 
with it and make the cause a success. I quite sympa¬ 
thize with the object of the S. 1*. C. A., and fully 
realizing my position and responsibility as a citizen, I, 
for mv part, am willing to contribute towards the erection 
of the new buildings and carrying out the improvements 
chalked out by you provided that : 

No animal is shot in the Institution because it is old 
or infirm. 

1 have to sav a word about the above clause, namely, 
that no animal be shot. I am aware that most of the 
cultured people hold the view that to despatch an animal 
from this earth-life is to relieve it from all suffering and 
misery and bondage. Nay, it is, in their opinion, the 
highest benefit they can confer upon a wretched being. 
This, however, is, in my humble view, based upon purely 
materialistic principles which posit that there is no life 
beyond the grave and death ends all, and which I 
consider to be a short-sighted theory of those intellectual 
giants who cannot, with all their keen and clear logic, 
rise above the physical plane of being into the spiritual 
and the transcendental. Life, wherever jt is, is sacred, 
and to protect it under all circumstances is to help in the 
upward course of evolution. It implies a knowledge of 
the secret laws of Nature, and this, we Hindus believe, 
is the real meaning, purpose and philosophy of an act of 
mercy which is the result of a noble stretch of a mature 
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mind. J\> put out life. I am never for it. not even in 
the case of capital punishment, the evil consequences of 
which rebounding upon living beings, 1 think, we shall, 
with the help of scientists of the advanced, school and 
psychics of subtler sphere, soon have to study and 
remedy. I believe there is no legal sanction for our 
shooting down diseased animals. I >oes the law of the 
land allow it." Do the S. P. C. A. Rules permit it? 1 
believe they don’t, if they do. 1 wish they are altered 
to give room for a more generous and humane clause. 

In communicating these views of mine to you, I do s<» 
with the best of intentions to promote the cause of the 
S. I. A., and solicit the favour of your kindly placing 
this letter before the members of vour managing 
committee, and communicating to me your decision and 
view's about this proposal. Please oblige me bv inform¬ 
ing me of the views of your committee on this letter, 
before any other proposal is entertained. Once more 
assuring you of my sympathy with the lot of the 
miserable animals whom to tend, treat and protect is the 
noble aim of the S. P. C. A.” 

\\ e take the follow ing' paragraphs also from 
a special appeal issued by the Secretary to 
the Society for the. Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals soliciting the aid of the public in 
getting up a refuge for infirm, incurable, and 
aged animals, on the same lines as the Rai 
Sakarbai Dinsha Petit Hospital of Bombay 
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It lias been prominently brought to notice that many 
of the Native Gentry, Land Holders, Bankers, and 
Zemindars do not subscribe or in any way support the 
S.B.C.A., on the grounds that animals found to be 
suffering from incurable diseases, or not fit for tise, 
through old age, or other causes, are being destroyed bv 
order of the Magisterial authorities, or, on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Honorary Veterinary Surgeon of the 
Society. 

It has been suggested that a Home, or Refuge, fot 
such animals should be instituted, on the lines of the 
Bombay Panjrapole, before anything can be done in the 
matter, the undersigned would beg to be informed of all 
donations that may be promised to this end. 

Mr. Ciovindas sent the following* reply:— 

It is really surprising to learn that there has been no 
response to your appeal from the Hindu community. 1 
cannot believe that it is due to their apath\ because 
they are well acquainted with the existence of such 
asylums for old and infirm animals in other Presidencies, 
which are being worked, especially by members of our 
community so enthusiastically under the name of 
Panjrapole. Por my own part, I should very much like 
to see a similar institution started here and well maintain¬ 
ed, and I dare say that much help will be forthcoming 
towards its support from the merchant class. When the 
initiative has been taken with the help of a lew of the 
leading persons, 1 hope we can induce them, and through 
them the Hindu Community as a whole, to contribute a 
monthly subscription in the form of a percentage on their 
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business transaction during the month. I he surest way 
will be tor them to collect from their customers a quarter 
of an anna, or, a pie in the least, per rupee of the value 
of goods sold. It is no doubt a matter of time, and we 
cannot expect such a system to take root so soon and 
easily. 

In view of the large support which we thus hope to 
secure. I would suggest that we convene a representative 
and influential meeting for the purpose of explaining 
the objects of the institution and enlisting the sympathy 
of the leading men. 

A similar meeting of Europeans is true to produce a 
good result. Indeed all of them cannot be so cruelly 
humane as to do away with poor infirm animals under the 
cloak of mercy and expose them to the cannon mouth 
for the only fault of their being old and diseased. Per¬ 
haps those merciful beings will turn awfully pale it the 
same logic is driven home and the humane act applied to 
their own kith and kin, nay, to themselves. This would be 
a sure way of convincing hard-hearted philanthropists of 
the value and importance of life, and make them realise 
the enormity of the sin they commit by shooting down so 
many poor animals, whose souls, we believe, are in the 
upward course of evolution. I think that it would be 
better to bring this subject occasionally to their notice 
and consideration. 

Thus combining both the European and the Hindu 
elements, we can hope to make the institution a success. 

In these circumstances it is a great pity 
that the conditional offer so generously made 
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by Mr. Govindas was not accepted. As a 
Hindu, true to the principles of his religion, 
Mr. Govindas was perfectly right in imposing 
the condition against which no sincere and 
orthodox Hindu would sav anything. The 
Secretary to the S.P.C.A. has also admitted in 
his appeal that 11 indus are averse to helping the 
institution as the animals found to be suffering 
from incurable diseases, or not fit for use 
through old age or other causes, are shot on the 
recommendation of Magisterial authorities. 

Though the Commissioner of Police is em¬ 
powered under Section io of the Government 
of Act XI of 1890 to “ direct the im¬ 

mediate destruction of the animal if in his 
opinion its sufferings are such as to render 
such a direction proper,” yet we know the 

Bombay Commissioner of Police, out of respect 

for the feelings of the Hindus, directs such 
animals to be sent to the Panjrapole. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION -OF THE LIVES 
OF ANIMALS. 

The following appeal was sent by Mr. 
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Govindas to the public for their co-opera¬ 
tion :— 

We Hindus have been called very often and by 
many races a deeply religious and pious nation. W'e 
Imve been accustomed to look on all things from God- 
tearing point of view and this has naturally made us 
kind and sympathetic brethren to all created objects. 

One special branch of sympathy for w hich we have 
been famous in all times is our kindness to animals. 
Aryans have always had a certain amount of gratitude 
to those voiceless creatures, who helped them w ith skins 
to wear, with milk to drink. It was probably out of this 
gratitude that our first ancestors began to worship that 
typical benefactor “ the Cow.” We can easily under¬ 
stand the enthusiasm and earnestness with which our 
Sastras proclaim of the holiness of that animal and our 
devotion to it. It was with a view to show to the world 
the extreme sympathy he had with all creatures in 
general and with the Cow in particular that our Sri 

Krishna assumed the titles of Gopala and Govinda_ 

w hich mean the Protector of the Cow. Such l»eing then 
our obligation to the cow that we milk, to the horse that 
we ride, to the cattle that our main-spring in matters of 
agriculture and indeed to all the animal creation which 
serves man in one way or another, it is our bounden duty 
to be grateful to them, to show our sympathy to them, 
to relieve them from the sufferings of disease within and 
cruelty without, bar from our ever having been 
wanting in this sympathy, we have been doing our i>est 
indi\idually to mitigate their miseries as much as 
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A MISTAKEN SYMPATHY. 


possible. It may perhaps be familiarly known that the 
Gujaratis have been working with success in other parts 
of India, an Institution called Panjrapole whose exact 
object is the Protection of the Lives of Animals. Our 
desire now is to introduce the same system and the same 
institution into this part of our Country. 

The exact purpose for which this Institution will be 
started and maintained is the taking in of infirm, diseased 
animals and giving them shelter and curing them of 
their sufferings and in short to take care of them 
whenever they require to be. 

But it may perhaps be said that all these objects 
or almost all of them are now being fulfilled by that 
Institution which is known to us under the familiar 
name of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. But we have to answer that in the first place 
our present proposals are wider in their scope and more 
comprehensive in their purpose. Our Society is to 
protect the Lives of Animals and the S. P. C. A. is to 
prevent Cruelty to Animals; ours is to afford general 
protection and theirs a particular form of it. viz., 
Protection from Crueltv. In short, their ideal forms 
only a part of our scheme. The S.P.C.A. here confines 
itself to giving some medical aid to suffering animals 
when they are unfit to be worked. But our proposals 
would go further, take hold of all old infirm animals, 
horses or cows or other cattle, to support which their 
owners might not have the wherewithal, graze them 
and maintain them at the cost of the Society till the 
animals become fit to work again, and would take care 
of such of the old, worn out animals unfit to be used, to 
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the end of their lives. The S. P. C. A. again does an 
Act of what it calls charity but of what we would prefer 
to call mistaken sympathy—we mean their shooting 
down of animals suffering from or supposed to be 
suffering irom incurable or interminable disease. 

Our first objection to this is that what we call hopeless 
cases of disease might possibly end in recovery, secondly, 
that there is no guarantee at all that what is called incura¬ 
ble is really such ; and thirdly, and apart from these con¬ 
siderations, there is no sanction either in the moral or religi¬ 
ous code of laws for the shooting down of these animals. 

1 hus it will be seen that while the objects of the 
Panjrapole are so noble, so manifold and so wide, those 
of the vS. P. C. A. are much more restricted and in one 
respect at any rate misconceived. 

It is then to achieve all the objects of that Panjrapole 
that our present efforts should be directed. ()ur Presidency 
is that part of India which is most in need of it. Our 
object therefore is to establish a Panjrapole or what we 
might call in English a Society for the Protection of the 
Lives of Animals on a sound and permanent basis in 
Madras. Our enlightened brethren whose sympathy 
towards animals is so deeply rooted in their hearts should 
come forward with liberal hands to help a movement, 
the necessity for which we have established just now 
and the importance of which is so admitted by us all. 

Is it not then a duty which our countrymen owe the 
animal creation to protect them, to feed them, to relieve 
them ? Should they not do their best towards making the 
movement a success by helping it with generous and 
liberal donations? It is earnestly hoped that our 
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A NOBLE ATTEMPT. 


countrymen will join together for this noble cause and 
strive their utmost to carry out the idea by making it an 
accomplished fact. 

With the object of starting u Society for 
the Protection of the Lives of Animals Mr. 
Govindas called for a public meeting, at 
which several people consisting chief!}' of 
Gujaratis and Marwaris were present and 
nearly Rupees 18,000 were subscribed on the 
spot to start the institution, but as it was 
afterwards thought that it should be set on 
foot only when at least a lakh of Rupees are 
subscribed the subject is kept in abeyance. 
It is hoped that it will not be long before 
sufficient funds are collected, and that the 
institution becomes an accomplished fact. 

W e take the following from the West-Coast 
Spectator 

Gorakshani Sabhas, are in these days looked upon 
with suspicion by the powers that be, and the more 
nervous behold in them as much sedition, if not more, as 
is associated with the Sivaji Mela. But they, no doubt, 
respresent one of the best traits of the Hindu national 
character. Everywhere in Northern and Western India, 
we heard of such Sabhas, and the complaint only is that 
they are too active and too bellicose as against those 
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communities who kill our sacred animal for food. But 
in Southern India though we have special festivals in 
honor ot the Cow and Saivism with its worship of the 
sacred bull finds here its largest and most devoted 
following, cow protection movements are conspicuous 
by their absence. \\ e are, therefore, glad to note that 
Mr. Lodd (rovindas, a wealthy and public-spirited citizen 
of Madras, has come forward, true to the charitable 
instincts of his community, to supply this want. Mr. 
Govindas is blessed not only with fortune’s abundance 
but with culture and enlightenment as well, and the 
institution he proposes to start will not be restricted to 
the cow, but will afford its protection to all useful and 
inoffensive animals. In a circular which he has recently 
issued he explains the need of a Panjrapole or Jantu 
Samrakshana Sala for Madras. Is it not a duty he 
asks, “which our countrymen owe the animal creation 
to protect them, to feed them, to relieve them?” For a 
Panjrapole seeks to do much more than a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and is based on more 
humanitarian principles. It seeks not merely to prevent 
cruelty to animals, but to protect their lives. W hereas 
the. S. P. C. A. confines itself to preventing ill-treatment 
and affording medical relief to suffering animals, the 
proposed Society will seek to take hold of all infirm 
animals, horses, cows or other cattle to support which 
their owner might not have the wherewithal, and main¬ 
tain them at its cost till the animals become fit to work 
again or, in the case of those which arc old and worn 
out, to the end of their lives. The usual fate of the cow 
that has ceased to calve or of the decrepit horse or bullock 
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is to die bv the butcher's knife, and those who would 
not kill theii useless animals even for the whole world s 
fee seldom scruple to sell them away for a couple of 
Rupees to the butcher. The sin of encouraging and 
promoting slaughter by the hands of others is not less 
heinous than doing it oneself, but it is a sin which 
especially in the towns a poor man cannot escape. \\ e 
hope the movement initiated by Mr. Govindas will 
succeed. One other point of difference between the 
Panjrapole and the S.P.C.A. deserves to be noted. The 
S. P. C. A. considers it an act of charity to shoot down 
those animals which are believed to suffer from incura¬ 
ble diseases, or have become altogether useless to man. 
There is no sanction, as Mr. Govindas points out, 
“ either in the moral or religious code of laws for the 
shooting down of these animals,” and a society which 
seeks to accord to dumb animals that have ceased to be 
of use to us a treatment not different from what lie 
would accord to old, decrepit and destitute tellowmen, 
works with a higher ideal and deserves every support. 
In towns like Calicut where there exists no S.P.C.A., 
and the jutka pony and the draught bullock are as ill- 
treated as ever, the need of a Panjrapole is great; and 
we wish Mr. Lodd Govindas’ movement will not be long 
to travel to the mofussil. 

The Catholic Watchman wrote tints:—• 

Protection of Dumb Favorites— In England we have a 
Dogs’ Home—We are glad to learn that our local 
Millionnaire, Mr. Lodd Govindas, has come forward with 
a scheme for the protection of our dumb favorites, to wit, 
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horses, dogs, cats. Arc. These will be housed, fed and 
attended to medically, at the infirmary which he intends 
establishing, and for which a subscription of Rupees 
17,000, has already been raised. We need hardly say 
that the greater portion of this amount has been sub¬ 
scribed by the generous promoter. It must be noted that 
Mr. Govindas has already in existence a babies' home, 
where 200 babies are given milk every morning. We 
would recommend our charitable ladies to visit the 
institution, at Mint Street, Sowcarpet. He has also 
established a School for the Rlind which will be shortly 
opened under the auspices of the Director of Public 
Instruction, open to all, of every caste and creed. The 
type and books have been ordered from England. He 
is a man of acknowledged charitableness, and we have 
no doubt that he will do more for our city. We must 
not forget to add that while Mr. Govindas does his 
charities without blow of trumpet, there are others who 
do so for a paper advertisement. It is a matter of regret 
to his numerous friends and acquaintances that this 
humble citizen should not have been recognised by 
Government for an honor, while others are put in high 
places. 

THE MADRAS ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 

It was once feared that for want of sufficient 
support the Madras Athletic Association, 
which had done so much to improve the phy¬ 
sique and vigour of the rising generation, 
would be dissolved. Three gentlemen, with 
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THE TRANSVAAL WAR FUND. 


Mr. Govindas as their leader, during the time 
Sir Henry Bliss was President, came forward, 
and rendered timely help for the proper work¬ 
ing of the institution bv issuing the following 
circular:— 

At the recent general meeting of the Madras Athletic 
Association, it was resolved by the managing committee 
of which we are members, that unless a much greater 
degree of support is accorded to the Association by the 
wealthier classes in this Presidency, it would probably 
become necessary for a time at any rate to suspend the 
work which has in our opinion done so much to improve 
the physique and vigour of the rising generation. 

This we cannot help regarding as a retrogressive step 
which will be quite unnecessary if only the fact is brought 
to the notice of numerous friends of physical education 
which is of vital importance to our student population. 

Be it said to the credit of Mr. Govindas 
that he has presented a new Trophy for 
Junior Cricket in connection with the Associ¬ 
ation. 

THE TRANSVAAL WAR FUND. 

In connection with the Transvaal War Fund 
Mr. Govindas made a vigorous appeal to his 
countrymen, under the heading “ Tarat Dan 
Maha Punva,” to contribute their mite. As 
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the appeal is expressive of loyalty to the 

throne of England we give it in full:— 

I want to invite the attention of my Hindu brothers of 
Southern India to a claim which demands their imme¬ 
diate notice. The sooner we rally forth the better and 
more meritorious will it be. We pride ourselves on our 
loyalty to the British Raj, and show our sympathy with 
the Government on all possible occasions. The Trans¬ 
vaal War has excited much sympathy in us for Govern¬ 
ment. As loyal subjects of Her Gracious Majesty, we 
pray for the success of the British arms. And as we 
are under a great debt of obligation to English philan¬ 
thropy and statesmanship, 1 hope our sympathy will 
not stop here. In the Transvaal War we have a good 
opportunity to show to the world that we are above 
racial feelings, the matter to which I invite the attention 
of the native-public of Madras is one which has been 
initiated by the Lord Mayor of London. It is a noble 
and philanthropic undertaking to which no Indian, as 
such, will grudge to contribute his mite. Some of us 
have already come forward with contributions and 1 
trust many more will follow willingly to succour such 
of our fellow-subjects as have been wounded in the 
Transvaal W ar, and those that have been left helpless 
by the warriors that have fallen in the battlefield. Help 
rendered to those that are now in dire distress is real 
beneficence. 

To contribute to funds for such a purpose would 
ennoble our lives. It is no political movement that is 
inaugurated. It is a work of charity. 
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1 therefore hope that my countrymen of this Presi¬ 
dency in the name of humanity and love of our brave 
fellow-subjects who shed their blood in the battle-field 
for the sake of the imperial cause, will contribute their 
mite to afford relief, to the extent of their means to those 
of them who have been wounded and also to the families 
of those who have left their dependants helpless. 

“ The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore.” 

This is a debt of mercy and pity, of charity and com¬ 
passion, of relief and succour, due to our fellow-subjects ; 
this is a debt payable from one man to another; we 
shall not deny it to our wounded brethren and the 
orphans and helpless widows who have been left to shift 
for themselves by the noble sacrifice made by their 
brave-fathers and husbands for the cause of the British 
llag and rights. Let 11s extend our sympathy to them* 
do our duty to them, and ennoble ourselves. 

LODI) GOVINDAS BABIES’ HOME. 

Unprecedented in the annals of Southern 

India the most noteworthy of the charities of 
Mr. Govindas is the Babies’ Home, which was 
established on the 14th November 1898. The 
object is to render help to poor mothers in 
bringing up their babies, who for the most part 
suffer for want of good nourishment. As milk 
is the only food required for babies it has been 
arranged to supply each baby with an ollock 
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of milk every morning. Babies are brought 
to the Home which is a spacious building. A 
clerk has been appointed for the careful 
supervision of the milking of the cows, and 
the proper distribution of milk. 

1 he Madras Mail some time ago wrote as 
follows on the working of the institution 

There is an institution in Madras which, in a quiet, 
unostentatious and humble way, is doing a charitable 
work of the most innocent kind that must appeal to the 
heart of every woman who can lay claim to the honored 
title of “Mother.” We refer to the Lodd Govindas 
Babies’ Home. We most cordially wish Mr. Lodd 
Govindas all the success that he himself desires in 
carrying out this unique and eminent!v practical scheme 
for fitting the babes of the present to become the men 
and women of the future. 

LODI) GOVINDAS ORIENTAL LITERARY INSTITUTE. 

The residents of Conjeeveram appealed to 
Mr. Govindas, a few years ago, for a suitable 
building to locate the Oriental Literarv Insti¬ 
tute and its English branch, both of which 
contain more than a thousand books. The 
young millionnaire of Southern India, who 
never refuses to participate in, and contribute 
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we only wish that he may be long spared to co-operate 
with us and see that the Institution which was initiated 
by him under humble auspices grows through the stages 
of infancy wading successfully through the Halarishta 
period into lull manhood with strong resources and 
powerful support. 

I his Institution has for one of its objects the unifica¬ 
tion of the ideas of the East and the West. This happy 
commingling or rather the assimilation of the two into 
one is most anxiously looked to by many an advanced 
thinker of our age as the millennium and I may §ay 
that any average man should feel the force of this 
statement because he can realize by practical life and 
experience that the combination—a wise and prudent 
combination of the East and the West—leads to happiness 
in this life, and that this ideal must be adhered to both 
in the interest of the Indians and that of Europeans. 
I his being then the fundamental principle upon which 
the institution is based it follows as a matter of neces¬ 
sity that it should be worked in a manner that will suit 
and satisfy both the oriental and occidental ways. \\* e 
have accordingly both the sides represented very ably 
by competent persons—Mr. C. Bhashyam Aiyengar for 
the oriental side and the Building Committee with Mr. 
C. T. Parthasarathy Mudaliar for its moving spirit for 
the modern system. As it is, this Institution, I am 
tempted to say, has a very grand future before it, and 
you will see the justice of my remark when you hear the 
objects of the institution and the methods proposed to 
attain the same, which will be explained to you presently 
by the Building Committee. 
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We have chosen Mr. C. R. Pattabhiram Iyer, Judge 
of the Madras City Court, to lay the Foundation Stone. 
His sound knowledge of oriental, especially religious 
and philosophic literature, combined with a thorough 
acquaintance with the current Western Literature, 
scientific, literary and philosophic, entitles him to our 
best regards. We feel glad therefore to connect his name 
with the foundation ceremony of this Institution, as one 
worthy of being perpetuated. He is a native of this 
town and lias hence a particular relation to and interest 
in this institution. He needs, 1 believe, no further 
introduction from me and I therefore resume my seat 
thanking for having kindly consented to lay the founda¬ 
tion stone of this building. - 

The Chairman spoke thus 

“The townsfolk of Conjeevarm who have long felt the 
want of an institution like this have had their wishes 
gratified to-day by the munificent liberality of Mr. 
Lodd Govindas. Though still young he has already 
realised that the possession of wealth has not only its 
privileges but also its responsibilities. Mr. Lodd Govin¬ 
das and the members of his family are not strangers to 
this town. His father has instituted, and continues to 
maintain several charities here. He has constructed 
fountains and troughs in several parts of this town. It 
is he who bears the expenses of the great festival to-day. 
Hut the son is outstripping the father. He has made up 
his mind that not only the bodily but the intellectual 
and spiritual requirements of the people of this town 
should be met. The proudest boast of the father is when 
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he finds that the son eclipses. He feels an exquisite 
pleasure when he sees that his individuality is forgotten, 
and he is remembered only as the father of his son. It 
is the rare priv ilege of Mr. Krishnadas Balmukundas to 
achieve this distinction. 

FAMINE RELIEF. 

In 1896 when there was a famine scare at 
Madras Mr. Govindas appealed to the rich 
people to take necessary steps for the relief of 
the suffering poor such as buying rice in large 
quantities, and selling it at a comparatively 
cheap rate to the poor. He wrote and asked 
manv people to co-operate with him in the 
movement by monthly contributions towards 
the purchase of rice for the benefit of the poor 
and half-starved families in Madras. 

The Madras Mail in supporting the views of 

Mr. Govindas wrote thus:— 

Mr. Govindas’ proposal to lay in a supply of rice is 
on excellent lines, in no way opposed to principles of 
political economy, and we hope that many will respond. 

We take the following from the circular 
issued bv Mr. Govindas to the public 

As the scarcity deepens and approaches the stage of a 
famine in those parts, it may be assumed as matter of a 
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certainty the prices will rise still higher causing increased 
suffering to the poorer classes. My intention is not to give 
gratuitous relief to those vagrant classes who generally 
avail themselves of it, nor has the time come for it. 

In my humble opinion such gratuitous relief and 
feeding of the poor may prove harmful in the present 
state of things by creating false hopes and attracting to 
the city large numbers of people from adjoining parts. 
I don’t deny that the time may come for it but it 
has not come now. and 1 sincerely hope that it will 
never come. 

The classes of people that suffer most now are the 
“lower middle class" of people who are too respectable 
to go about begging and whose means are too poor to 
allow them to purchase food in the bazaar under the 
present high prices of food stuffs. 

It is to help these people that 1 appeal to my friends 
for support and co-operation. I would suggest that a 
committee be formed of leading gentlemen of Madras to 
take such steps in consultation with Government as may 
be necessary from time to time to carry on this object. 

We take the following from the London 
Times :— 

“ Each great famine" writes Sir William Hunter in his 
article on “ Indian Affairs" in the Times, “has brought to 
the front Indian Gentleman who know how to combine 
the native duty of alms-giving on a great scale with our 
modern conception of self-help. The Madras newspapers 
by last weeks’ mail already make mention of such under¬ 
takings by * * * and the 
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young nrillionnaire Lotkl Govindas. T heir operations, it 
is hoped, would be on a scaie which should not only give 
food at a reduced price to large numbers, but might even 
help to keep down the local market rates by large im¬ 
portations of grain.” 

The object which actuated Mr. Govindas to 
take the initiative was to give relief to men of 
ordinarily respectable class, and not to those 
who are accustomed to beg. The suggestion 
was a very laudable one inasmuch as the 
middle class people who could not beg required 
relief. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

In October 1900, Mr. Govindas, who pre¬ 
sided over the prize-giving ceremony of the 
Alandur Girls’ School, after giving away 
the prizes, made the following interesting 
speech :— 

From the report that has just been read out we learn 
that the school has been in existence tor the last 4 years 
and is now entering on the 5th year ot its useful career. 
\\ e further see that the school is mainly kept up by 
private exertions supplemented by state aid for which 
our thanks are due to Government. 

Taking the ambition of the originators, rather the 
Managers of the Institution in regard to its future as 
read between the lines of the Report, into consideration, 
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1 feel bound to say a few words by way of suggestion if 
not advice. 

I do not think that there is any one in this hall whom, 
at this late hour in the day, it may be necessary to con¬ 
vince of the importance of female education. 

faking, then, the necessity for female education as 
an admitted tact, we shall have to see what are the lines 
on which such education should be imparted to our 
young daughters and sisters in the special condition and 
environment of our society, as also the best means to be 
adopted for overcoming the possible and by no means 
the uncommon difficulties and dangers 'with which all 
good work is to be set in the course of its accomplishment. 

It is a matter for congratulation that it is now being 
widely recognised that mere secular education without 
religious and moral instruction is not complete, inasmuch 
as education is expected to serve society as the chief 
agency to civilise, elevate and ennoble humanity. 

II it is so in the case of our boys, it is much more so in 
the case of education of the weaker sex whose influence 
upon men as mothers, sisters, wives and daughters in 
the respective stages and relations of a person’s domestic 
life plays, rather ought to play, no small and unim¬ 
portant part in the future of the individual. We all 
know that what is true in the case of the individual is 
also true in that of the nation which is composed of such 
individuals when viewed in the aggregate. We can see 
therefore that every system of education whether of 
males or ot females ought to provide in its curriculum 
for religious and moral instruction. 
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In imparting religious instruction to the girls, 1 would 
ask you to bear in mind that any thing savouring of 
sectarianism ought to be scrupulously avoided. You 
might place before them small story books exemplifying 
moral principles, not forgetting Blmkthi to God and also 
the lives of the famous women of ancient and modern 
times who have adorned and do adorn the country 
with their conduct and graceful examples. The lives 
of chaste women such as Madalasa, Revati, Draupadi 
Seeta, Subhadra, Mandodari, Duhshila, Savitri, Kou- 
salya; of learned women like Sarasvati, Apala, Leela- 
vati, Gosha, Khana, Bhogavati, Naclii; of great heroines 
that fought the enemy on the battle field amidst the 
shouts of caution and drums, such as Yeerabala, Mula- 
devi, Kalavati, Tarabai, Ahalyabai, Chandbibi, Lakshmi 
Bliai. Durgavati, Yimaladevi ; of spiritually dev eloped 
women such as Satyarupa, Sukanyi, Lopamudra, Ana- 
suya, Aroundhati, Ahalya, Maitreyi, Renukajai, Narmada, 
and Devahuti, Gargi and rulers such as Queen Victoria, 
beloved Empress of our own times, who is an embodiment 
of all that is tender and sacred in domestic life and of 
all that is great and noble in public life—the lives of 
such women will be a very grand and appropriate collec¬ 
tion for text-books for girls. Moral codes, 1 mean Xiti 
Sastras, especially compiled from bigger volumes to 
suit the capacity of young girls should be introduced 
in our schools. 1 hope 1 may ere long issue such a book 
containing short biographies of these great women. 
Meanwhile, I can suggest to you the adoption of a small 
book entitled “ Pativratya Lakshanam” containing Sans¬ 
krit Text with Telugu meaning published in Madras. A 
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ln.mil edition of the same hook also is, I believe, in the 
press. 

Then as to the difficulties and dangers with which 
we shall have to contend and which we have eventually 
to overcome. So far as matters have gone on for these 
four years, you, who are responsible for the management 
of this small but useful institution, have struggled on 
with success till this moment. Gentlemen, with the 
limited resources at your disposal you have creditably 
pushed up the institution and kept it to the working- 
level and that efficiently as may be judged from the 
published results. 

Then for the future, while it is necessary to see that 
the enthusiasm at the start of a movement is not allowed 
to wane in its latter stages, it ought none the less to be 
the primary concern of one and all connected in the 
school not to allow their private differences, if any, to 
interfere with the smooth and efficient working of the 
institution, which you, by your own free will, have taken 
upon yourself to inaugurate and partly succeeded in 
working these 4 troublous years, and for the further 
successful carrying on, of which your fellow townsmen 
very reasonably look to you and hold vou responsible as 
men of light and leading. In thus feeling the responsi¬ 
bility thus self-imposed b> you, 1 wish to remind you 
that all good undertakings have failed on account of fac¬ 
tion at home. A split in the camp paves the way for the 
enemy to enter in. There should be no rift in the flute, 
else it will not sound well. All private differences should 
be set at rest where a public movement is concerned. 
That which we considered right and just cannot cease to 
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be so, the moment we chance to disagree with one 
another in some particular. It is for want of this sense 
of good humour and fair judgment that the best of causes 
have failed, the most powerful of nations have dwindled 
into nonentities, and the most consolidated of families have 
broken to pieces. Not a trace of them is to be found to¬ 
day as the canker was permitted to grow and poison the 
root. The townsmen of this place have therefore to give 
their consideration to this matter in order that no 
differences may arise and the hearty co-operation of all 
concerned mav be assured in the interest of this most 
useful institution. It is worth while to remember that 
“ Union is strength.” “ United we stand, and divided 
we fall.” These are well tried maxims not unknown to 
you. Friends, we may take heed and therefore in good 
time forget and forgive the faults of one another and join 
hands for the good of our own children whom to educate 
and train on the national lines is too sacred a duty to be 
trifled with as we choose. Our best time and energies 
should be devoted to it ; any amount of labour spent in 
this direction cannot be too much. 

In para 9 of your report a brief reference is made to 
the employment of European Agency tor the superinten¬ 
dence of the Zenana and School work. The idea is no 
doubt a good one. But from the paucity of persons 
qualified to undertake to train Hindu girls to the satis¬ 
faction of their parents and from the disproportionate 
cost that such a scheme would necessarily involve the 
management in, I think it is undesirable to entertain such 
an idea at any rate for the present. Before attempting 
to send out teachers for Zenana women why not you 
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seek to strengthen the school for girls that is already in 
your charge ? I would not advise you to widen your 
sphere and thus increase your responsibilities before you 
gain sufficient depth. So, use all your endeavours to 
place the School on a solid and permanent footing. Send 
out appeals to persons all over the district; open subscrip¬ 
tion and donation lists; apply to Government for furniture 
and other grants which might be supplemented also by 
private donations. This will be the way at all events, 
one of the ways in which you have to work the School 
which, I consider, is still in its infant stage. Wishing 
every success to your noble undertaking and thanking 
you for the honour you have conferred on me on this 
occasion, I resume my seat. 

Mr. Govindas addressed the following inter¬ 
esting letters to the Registrar of the University 
of Madras, in connection with the organiza¬ 
tion of the Oriental Side to the University of 
Madras, on the 31st January 1899:— 

1 have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your circu¬ 
lar letter, dated 31st December 1898, enclosing copy of a 
report on the subject of the organization of an oriental 
side, and to state in reply that there is no college or 
school with which 1 am at present directly connected in 
regard to management. 

1 am, however, interested in the Pacheappa's College 
and the Hindu I heological High School, the authorities 
both of which I have addressed on the subject. These 
two institutions are likely to carry out the proposed 
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scheme of oriental studies. I enclosed for information 
copies of my letters to them. The particulars called for 
in your circular regarding the number of pupils, teachers, 
subjects taught, fees, Ac., will be furnished by the heads 
of institutions. 

From the copy of my letter to the Trustees of the 
Pachiappa's College, you will rind that I suggest therein 
the necessity of introducing Gujarati in the curriculum of 
oriental side. 1 request that you will also take up the 
question and provide for its introduction which seems to 
be most desirable. It cannot be argued that Gujarati is 
not the language of the Presidency, but we have to move 
on with the necessity of the times which show an increase 
in the number of Gujaratis in the Presidency besides the 
frequent influx of this class from other parts. There are 
several Gujaratis who cannot give education to their 
children in their mother language, as it is not taught in 
the public schools here. 

II. 

Jn continuation of my letter, dated the 31st ultimo, 1 
have the honor to add the following in regard to one or 
two scientific subjects. 

Referring to Astronomy, one of the scientific subjects 
prescribed for the B. (). L., and the M. O. L. Degree 
Examinations, I would take the liberty of suggesting that 
the svstem of observation according to the ancient 
Indian methods be also encouraged as was in the case of 
Jevpore Observatory so that there may be the necessity 
for the students acquiring scientific knowledge in this 
branch at least in which India had once held her own. 
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In connection with the oriental side there is much 
needed branch of Indian Science which deserves special 
consideration at the hands of all well-wishers of India. 
I refer to the Indian Ayurvedic system of medicine which 
was once cultivated to a very high degree of perfection, 
and which has, since the introduction of English sys¬ 
tem, fallen into disuse it would be seen from the recent 
translations published in Bengal of Charaka Samhita and 
other works, and the Ayurvedic medicines that are now 
in demand in India, that the Indian system is much 
appreciated by the people, and that it is one of the much 
neglected branches of Indian Science which requires to 
be regulated and encouraged. The quacks whom one 
meets with in every street in India are generally supposed 
to do more harm than good, audit is also believed that there 
are very valuable recipes found in the Indian system of 
medicine which would prove to be a very great boon to 
the people in case of incurable diseases. An examination 
in Indian medicine will bring round all the quacks to a 
regular study and practice. It will be conceded that the 
masses confide their health more in the native quacks 
than in the Hospital Assistants. An arrangement 
whereby the knowledge of Indian medicine can be sys¬ 
tematically gained and practised for the benefit of the 
people at large side by side with the English system will 
be a blessing to all. Though English medicines for Indians 
have proved to be very good and useful though most of 
them are prepared from Indian drugs, yet thev cannot be 
as useful and consoling as Indian medicines for Indians, 
for which the people have a predisposition. By Indian 
I mean Lnani, Misri, or Ayurvedic. Belief always works 
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a better cure than medicines in most, it not all, cases of 
illness, and it is desirable that the Indian systems which 
are now being practised by most people in India who are 
not trained for the profession, and who have no scientific 
knowledge of the subject should be systematised. 1 
would, therefore, request that you take this subject in 
hand, and see if you can institute an examination in the 
subject. 

Far from encroaching upon the province of the subject 
committee of the Senate, 1 may put forward one more 
suggestion. In regard to the classical languages which 
have been selected for examinations in the oriental side, 
the committee have chosen only such ot them as are 
most commonly recognised by the people. But a spirit 
of antiquarianism, which is perhaps only place from the 
stand point of the oriental side at this stage, would 
suggest the idea of bringing to light the works that at 
present lie hidden in uncared for ancient languages. 
The same was the case in Sanskrit some time ago until 
some one or two orientalists took to its study the 
classical nature of Sanskrit was not appreciated. 1 he 
position of Prakrit which is closely allied to Sans¬ 
krit can be improved to a great extent. 1 he thoughts 
and ideas contained in Prakrit books are now in oblivion, 
and might prove to be ot great value it translated or 
brought out and studied. there is no doubt that 
it was occupying the second position to Sanskrit and 
was popular. It cannot be classed as a mere dialect ot 
Sanskrit. 

Prakrit by itself has been in use in various modified 
forms such as Pysacha, &c., and 1 learn that there are 
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several treatises in that language worth translating. I 
admit that it is a little beyond the exact sphere of the 
oriental side which concerns itself more with the current 
vernaculars, but it may also be conceded that the study 
ol the ancient Indian classics will enhance the value of 
the proposed oriental side, and interest the student a 
good deal, and enable him to train himself in historical 
and critical methods of study and qualify him for higher 
branches of knowledge. * 

W hat I have said in regard to Prakrit mav be equally 
well applied to pure Persian -I mean by pure Persian 
the Sut-e-farsi and the most ancient Persian language 
known as Zend-pa-Zend. It is very rare to meet with 
scholars, conversant with pure old Persian, a student of 
which is very pleased and edifying. 1 have not taken to 
the task of pleading for the cause of those ancient classics 
but took this occasion to communicate to you my views 
in the matter as you are in a position to do a world of 
good to India, and the Indians by bringing to the notice 
ot the Senate the important and useful lines in which 
they can benefit the cause of ancient records, whose value 
cannot be over-rated. From your personal experience 
elsewhere you could have seen (for instance, in the Adyar 
Library), what vast gaps some of these rare books (MSS.) 
till in the traditioned and unrecorded History of India, 
and what clue they have afforded to antiquarians, 
especially occultists of the type of the late lamented Mr. 
Subba Rao (blessed be his soul) in verifying teachings. 

I leave these remarks therefore in your hands with the 
hope that the Senate will do justice to the cause which 
I have aimd at representing to you at some length. 
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LODI) GOVINDAS’ SHELTERS FOR ANIMALS. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Govindas that 

a memorial of the excellent success lately 
achieved by the British in South Africa 
should not be in any form capable of being 
easily forgotten, but that it should take the 
shape of a permanent building connected with 
a local charity. He therefore came forward 
and built a Shelter for Animals in commemor¬ 
ation of the event, and the foundation stone 
of which was laid by the Honorable Colonel 
Sir George Moore, Kt., c.i.k., the President 
of the Madras Municipality. Among other 
things, before laying the foundation stone, he 
said :— 

I cannot help feeling regret that one who takes great 
interest in such undertakings should not have been able 
to preside on this occasion, i.e., II. E. the Governor. I 
am sure it will have afforded the greatest pleasure to 
] I is Excellency to have been present on this occasion to 
see how fully his proposal as to cattle shelters have been 
realised and carried out, and to lay the foundation stone 
not of one shelter, but of ten shelters. 1 do not think 
that there is another principal town in India where 
shelters of this kind have been in existence, and what¬ 
ever may be the shortcomings of poor Madras nobody can 
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say that in the matter of solicitude for dumb animals, 
Madras is behind hand. The dumb animals are unable 
to thank their benefactor, but all right thinking persons 
will honor him for his generous gift. No kinder indi¬ 
vidual existed than the Native gentleman especially with 
regard to the treatment of dumb animals. I tender 
the best thanks of Madras to Mr. Lodd Govindas, not 
only for this gift, but for the many charities which he 
supports both in Madras and in the mofussil. *1 do not 
believe that there is another town or city in India in 
which such arrangements are made to render the lot of 
the poor patient animals more tolerable. 

IN MEMORY OE H. R. H. PRINCE ALFRED ERNEST ALBERT, DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH, &c. 

In August 1900 Mr. Govindas built a 
shelter in memory of the late Prince Alfred 
Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, &c., when 
he delivered the following address 

The purpose for which we have met here to-day is not 
a very pleasant one, but none the less dutiful. We have 
come to answer the call of duty which is dictated by the 
feelings in our heart at the sad bereavement which has 
befallen our most Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress 
of India. Even in our own circle of ordinary society we 
feel it a duty on our part to condole an afflicted person— 
wherever possible, personally, and in other cases in 
writing. 1 his feeling acts with a double force when the 
person afflicted is our benefactor and our relations with 
him have been of a sympathetic and loving nature. Need 



















1 ifK laving of the Foundation Stone of I.• !>!» (Jovindas, Shelters for Animals, by the 
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I then describe what our feelings are at the terrible afflic¬ 
tion whicli lias befallen our Most Gracious Majesty 
who has been protecting and taking care of us with a 
motherly love and affection, whom we look to for all the 
comforts in life that we want, who has been uniformly 
kind and generously disposed to us all ? We have 
already shown her that we are at all times prepared to 
shed our life-blood in the cause of safeguarding her 
interests in any land, that our loyalty to her our benevo¬ 
lent Empress, knows no bounds, that we entertain the 
highest regard and admiration for her, and that we teel 
the greatest pride in being her loyal and beloved subjects. 
She knows from our dutiful conduct for the past so many 
years that our svmathies are always with her and that 
our daily prayers to God do not close without an appeal 
to the Almighty for her continued prosperity and long 
life. The tender Hindu heart which is so full of love 
for the Queen-Empress therefore bleeds at the heavy 
affliction which has been the unmerited lot of the person 
so dearly loved, whose life has been characterized bv 
benevolence and justice. W hile she has been laden with 
grief over the loss of thousands of lives on the South 
African fields, the unexpected loss of her beloved son 
His Late Royal Highness Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Duke of Edinburgh, 
has come upon her like a thunderbolt, for which no 
reparation could be made by the human hand. 

Because Prince Alfred Ernest Albert was dear to her 
whom we love and regard so much, he was dear to us 
also. The loss of such a personage, the untimely demise 
of the first Prince of the Blood Royal of England that 
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visited this oldest British Settlement in the East for the 
first time—this loss weighs as heavily in our heart as in 
hers, and the memory of the Prince is therefore rendered 
dear to us by the love personally we bore him. It is to 
perpetuate his memory that we have met here this 
evening. Some of us perhaps might differ as to the 
form which such a memorial should take, but it struck 
me that the memorial should not be a mere monument 
with an inscription of his name thereon, but that it 
should be a blessing to the locality where it is situated, 
so that he may be remembered by the people for all time 
to come, and 1 therefore proposed to erect these shelters 
in 1 eynampet for the benefit of poor speechless animals 
that require our help and compassion the most. 

It then remained for me to find a proper person to give 
a tangible shape to the Memorial, and I thought that the 
Hon. Mr. H. Tudor Roddam, the popular Judge of the 
High Court of Madras, is the best fitted person to lay 
the foundation-stone on this occasion. As President of 
the Anjuman. as President of the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and as a person connected 
with several of our local charitable institutions, we have 
known him to be one of our great well-wishers and 
friends of the dumb creation, and his official position as a 
Judge of the High Court of Madras eminently qualifies 
him to initiate the work of a memorial to be erected in 
honor of the beloved son of the Ruler of our Empire. 

I am very much thankful to him for so very readily 
and willingly consenting to lay the Foundation of this 
memorial structure, and I take it as one of the numerous 
instances of his kindness and sympathy to us. He is 









now in our mic, ", and I request him to be so good as to 
proceed to perform the function connected with this 
memorial, which we have assembled to solemnly dedicate 
to the late Prince Alfred Ernest Albert. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Boddam in the course ol his 
remarks said that it was with the greatest pleasure that 
he undertook to lay the foundation-stone of the shelter 
for animals as he was too glad to be given an opportu¬ 
nity of associating himself with the Native gentlemen of 
position and wealth of the City who were interested in 
doing good for the dumb creation. Mr. Lodd Govindas 
very rightly thought of dedicating the shed to the memory 
of the late 1 hike of Saxe-Colmrg and Gotha and Duke of 
Edinburgh, the second son of Her Majesty the Queen 
Empress. He was of opinion that such a memento was 
preferable to any ordinary statue which would merely 
perpetuate in stone the memory of the person whom it 
was intended to commemorate : but a memorial such as 
that for which they were all assembled that evening to 
initiate would not only serve to perpetuate the memoi r 
of the Duke of Edinburgh but would also do good 
and continue, as long as it lasted, to do good to the dumb 
animals. Such a memorial was not only more rational 
but also more useful. Besides being a shelter for the 
animals, it was a shelter for the drivers also. In erect¬ 
ing that shed for the animals Mr. Lodd Govindas had 
written largely on the stone, as others had done before 
him, his feelings and kindness for the animals. 1 hat tl e 
Hindus felt a verv great kindness and tenderness for 
Animals was a fact to:, well known, but that good feeling 
had not been brought into active operation till recently 
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in this city. The S. P. C. A. had been existing for some 
time, but it had been entirely ignored by the Hindu 
Community up till quite recently. A change for the 
better had however sprung up, and there was not only a 
desire to subscribe but also the inclination to see that the 
money subscribed had been well and properly spent. 
Thus, interest and sympathy had been aroused, and he 
hoped it would be continual and permanent. It was a 
happy sign of the times that the Society was in a flourish¬ 
ing condition and he doubted not that with the steady 
support it was receiving it would increase in usefulness 
for the dumb creation. He ventured to think that all 
present would agree with him that Mr. Lodd Ciovindas 
had chosen wisely in fixing upon this method of com¬ 
memorating the memory of a much loved son of Her 
Majesty our Oueen Km press, for it would be a benefit 
to the living without in any way detracting from 
its effectiveness as a memento of the honoured and 
lamented dead. 

The function was then performed and the foundation 
stone was then declared well and truly laid. 

/Ur. A. W. B. Higgens, on behalf of the dumb creation 
while expressing thanks to Mr. Lodd Govindas for his 
gift to the city, observed that the shelter was the second 
of its kind, and that he had learnt that some more sheds 
would still be erected and that there would also be one 
for passengers on the Mount Road. In England on 
account of its cold provision had to be made for the 
drivers also in every street, but owing to the insufficient 
space available there were not manv such sheds in this 
country however ample space could always be got for 
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these purposes and he thought therefore that there ought 
to he shelters for both men and animals. The S.P.C .A. 
had been doing great things in the interest of dumb 
animals. Much sympathy and interest in its work had 
of late been evinced by the public in general. W hat 
they still wanted was public co-operation to put down 
overloading in Jathas and overworking of the animals. 
That was a thing that needed much attention ot the 
gentlemen interested in the work. He had no doubt 
that the shelters thus erected would serve as an object 
lesson towards ever securing kindness for animals. If 
the Indians were to show to the world that they were 
progressing in knowledge and civilisation they should 
show that they worked not only for the good of their men 
and women but also for the good for their dumb animals. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Ramasawmy Chettiar (the Sheriff) 
then proposed that "this gathering be taken as a meet¬ 
ing to express our condolence with Her Most Giacious 

Majesty on the untimely death of H. R. H. Prince Alfred 
Ernest Albert, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Arc., and that the Hon. Mr. Justice 11. 
Tudor P.oddam as Chairman of this meeting be requested 
to communicate the proceedings of the meeting to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria." 

Mr. V. C. Seshachariar, High Court Vakil, in second¬ 
ing the resolution reaffirmed the loyalty and attachment 
of "the Indian people towards the Queen. They shared 
with her in her sorrows and joys and the memorial they 
were instituting that evening was quite appropriate to 
the occasion. 

Mr. A. C. Parthasarathi Naidu further spoke on the 
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resolution reiterating the expressions of lovaltv and affec¬ 
tion to the Queen, thus: — 

The construction of a cattle shelter adjacent to a 
cattle-trough is, indeed, a blessing to the dumb creation 
conferred by Mr. Lodd Govindas, whose idea to com¬ 
memorate the memory of the late lamented Duke, by 
constructing this shelter at Tenampett is very com¬ 
mendable. The locality 1'tiuinipeti , wherein this shelter 
is to be constructed, justifies the laudable object of Mr. 
Lodd Govindas. 1 hut , luiui, pit, when rendered into 
English evidences the appropriateness. Thai means 
bring; nam means name. Bring what name? That pet 
name, I mean the name of that pet son of Her Gracious 
Majesty Queen-Empress, for whom our love, regard, 
admiration and loyalty are boundless. 

KING = EMPER()R EDWARD SHELTER. 

The Honorable the Chief Justice Sir Arnold 
\\ hite, who performed the ceremony of laving 
the foundation stone of a shelter named after 
King Edward VI I, made the following felici¬ 
tous speech 

The duty which I have undertaken to perform is a 
very interesting one and a verv pleasing one. It is 
interesting for several reasons. ()ne of thc.se reasons is 
purely personal to myself. The obligations which are 
supposed to rest on the Chief Justice in this Presidency 
are decidedly varied and multifarious in their character, 
specially in connection with the taking part in public 
ceremonials. But it has never fallen to my lot to lay a 
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foundation-stone, and accordingly I approach my duty 
with a sense of special interest inspired by what is to me 
the novelty of the occasion and tempered. I must admit, 
by a certain amount of perturbation as to whether 1 
understand exactly the precise nature of the operations 
which I shall have shortly to perform. However, 1 
recollect that about this time last year I accompanied 
Mr. Justice Boddam when he perfumed a similar cere¬ 
mony, and fortified by the recollection of it, 1 hope 1 
shall not be unequal to the task which lies before me. 
My duty is also a very pleasing one for this reason; 
because it enables me to associate myself with the work 


which Mr. Govindas is doing in this city in connection 
w ith the alleviation, and as far as possible prevention, 
of suffering in the case of our animal friends, and in 
providing a suitable shelter for drivers. Gentlemen, 1 
think you will agree with me that the work is a practical 
work, is a useful work, and is a good work. Xo doubt 
some schemes of so-called philanthropy may be open to 
exception on various grounds. One sometimes hears 
the conduct of men of means devoting a considerable 
portion of their substance on the establishment or the 
encouragement ot benevolent and charitable institutions 
made the subject of severe criticisms. But 1 think 
criticisms of that nature are very often ungenerous, very 
often unfair. But, however, that may be, with regard 
to the special kind of work in which Mi. Go\indas has 
identified himself in connection with the relief ot suffer¬ 
ing, the most captious of critics could not take exception. 
His work may be regarded as an off-shoot, as a develop¬ 


ment, of the work- 


done by the S. P. C. A. Gentlemen, 
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a.i^ain I think you will agree with me that the Society 
has done right good work in this city, and it is satis¬ 
factory to note that at no period of its history had this 
Society been in so flourishing a condition as it is at the 
present day. For that satisfactory state of things we 
have to thank Mr. Justice Boddam. I do not say for 
one moment that there are not others to whom our 
thanks aie also due; but the first and the foremost that 
we have to thank is Mr. Justice Boddam for the satis¬ 
factory condition of the S.P.C.A. Gentlemen, I think 1 
am right in saying that within a short period there will 
be no less than 9 buildings in the nature of shelters or 
refuges opened in Madras. All these buildings owe their 
origin to the thoughtfulness and generosity of Mr. 
Govindas; and as a public spirited citizen, in devoting 
his energy and money to a work of this sort, I think he 
has the thanks of the citizens of Madras. As you know 
Mr. Govindas proposes to name this shelter after the 
King-Fmperor. The shelter will be called King-Emperor 
Edward shelter. As we all know, the King has been, 
from his youth upwards, a devoted lover of animals ; his 
sympathy with the animals and affection for them has 
always taken a practical form 1 mean to say that it is 
not mere abstract, theoretical sympathy which every 
man at any rate professes to possess. The King- 
Emperor has always shown a readiness to identify himself 
with any well-considered effort for the prevention of 
unnecessary suffering in the animal world. So I think 
that there is a special appropriateness with this new shelter 
dedicated in a sense too and named after the King- 
Emperor. Gentlemen, we have certain business to get 
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through this evening, and there are other speeches to¬ 
day ; and I do not propose to detain you any longer. 
But 1 will simply tender to Mr. Govindas my thanks for 
the opportunity which he lias afforded me of identifying 
myself and associating myself with his special work in 
this city, and I do not sav his exclusive work, because 
he is associated with other philanthropic work, which 1 
need scarcely sav has my sincerest sympathy. 

Mr. Govindas delivered the following 
address :— 

Your Lordship, Lamps, and Gknti.kmkn, 

We, Hindus, do not treat the subject of animal 
protection as a mere matter of amiable settlement; the 
protection ot animals by men to whom they ha\e been 
entrusted by Ahuighty God, having always been regarded 
by my countrymen as a bounden duty ot religion and a 
practical virtue. When we think of life we think of 
human life, no doubt the life of man is very \aluable but 
counting the number ot human lives with the innumera¬ 
ble millions of their lives that make up the vital order of 
the world, surely the latter are not contemptible, or are 
outside of man’s care. We human beings share the same 
life that belongs to our speechless fellow-inhabitants ot 
this world. Life is a product of God and therefore all 
life is sacred. Hence the Hindu who adores the God of 
life, also venerates His presence in the meanest manifes¬ 
tations of life or what scientists may perhaps cali energy. 
Energy or life is but a part and parcel of that stupendous 
whole the Para Brahma, and hence it is regarded with 
respect, sympathy and reverence as Alexander Pope says. 
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All are but parts of one stupendous whole in whose body 
nature is and God the soul. The great modern scientists 
I believe are touched in their kindest of kind hearts with 
such a deep sympathy towards the protection of life that 
they have even established a hospital for giving life to 
plants suffering from diseases peculiar to vegetable crea¬ 
tion. The Hindu ideal of justice to animals, therefore, 
is to do no injury but to treat them with justice and mercy. 
Those animals which are most useful to man are treated 
with much regard because it is they that give us our food 
grains, such as rice, dholl, ghee, as well as milk. They 
are not only useful with their lives, but they are also use- 
ltd without their lives. In addition to producing and 
supplying the actual necessaries required for the life of 
man, they further give us no luxuries in the shape of 
skins, bones, teeth, horns, nails, and the like. 

In Hindu belief kindness is essential in the case of 
animals which cannot ask for it in speech, as in that of 
men, who can make their wants known in words. Take 
the poor dumb animals that man drives or rides, namely, 
the horses, the ponies, and the bullocks, that we daily see 
around 11 s. Is nothing due to them for their services to 
man ? Nothing due to them but the lash to do them more. 
Nothing due to them but the gram and the grass that 
will enable them to do it. They certainly want some¬ 
thing more. They want justice and aiso mercy which 
is allied to justice, and now the Chief Justice of Madras is 
pleased to be in our midst to do justice to the just cause 
of our fellow-creatures. It is only by our mercy and 
our want of mercy that we shall be judged as one of the 
royal publication says—• 
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\ man of kindness to his beast is kind 

He cannot complain, but (Kid s all seein„ . 

Beholds thv cruelty and hears his cry 

He was designed thy servantandnotp drudge. 

Then know that his Creator is thy judge. 

(>ur | udge here for the suffering aniinalsts the popu ar 
Judge of the High Court of Madras, the Honorable Mr. 

lustice Boddam, the President of the S. • •• • 

i, manv things that 1 thought of saying on the subject 
of mercy and the duties of humanity to the speechless 
and defenceless of God’s creatures from the Hindu statu 

noint but 1 must hasten to a close. 

Now 1 beg leave to remind the audience of tie warm 
interest which the royal family of England has taken m 
the success of the efforts made to alleviate annual suffer¬ 
er throughout the British Empire, and how much that 
royal svmpathy is in accord with the national eelings o 
th ' e Hindu community in regard to justice and mercy 
tJeir lower animals. Our late lamented Majesty the 
Queen Empress-our tender-hearted Queen ictona 

espoused the cause of animal-protection from her you 

((V some years before she ascended the throne of England. 
Three years after she became the patron of the society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and allow e . 

animals, and bring™* than within the of 
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THE KING’S LOVE FOR ANIMALS. 


and mercy. Being at one with his beloved mother, His 
Most Gracious Majesty Edward VII, our Imperial 
Sovereign, was allowed as Prince of Wales with our 
Queen as Princess of Wales to preside over public meet¬ 
ings intended to promote the growth of human feelings 
towards the lower animals. 

1 here are positive and negative forms of preventing 
cruelty to animals. In deciding to give them shelters 
against sun and wind and rain thus acting upon a 
suggestion made by Sir Arthur Havelock when Governor 
of Madras. I have selected a particular form of preven¬ 
tion that may be regarded as supplementary to the 
measures adopted by the local S. P. C. A. 

My father has manifested his kindness towards ani¬ 
mals by erecting water-troughs for their use at various 
places in the mofussil. Following his excellent example, 

I have provided in various parts of this City shelters or 
rest-houses for animals as well as man. I may say in 
regard to two of them that one was in commemoration of 
the occupation of Pretoria by the British, another in 
memory of H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. This 
present centre, the foundation of which is to be kindly 
laid to-dav bv the Honorable the Chief Justice of Madras, 
Sir Arnold \\ lute. I have ventured to dedicate to and to 
call after His Majesty the King-Emperor. His Majesty's 
love of animals is too well known to call for special 
comment. Every Englishman knows that the special 
popularity won by Edward VII when Prince of Wales 
was largely due to the interest he took in all matters con¬ 
nected with the turf and the steed. He is King of the 
country that was the first to legislate for the protection 
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of animals and to found societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to them. After zealous labours on the part of 
Mr. Martin, M. P., for the suppression of such cruelty 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was instituted. Its very title shows that the 
crown was interested, as well as the public in this noble 
scheme. King Edward VII is now patron of that society 
after having with his gracious concert been a life member 
during-the last 36 years. It is but fitting that there 
should be some recognition here however humble ot this 
bond of love for, and kindness to, animals that is one of 
the many bonds that bind Hindus to the British throne 
and assure their loyalty. It is a maxim of the English 
constitution that the sovereign is the fountain head of 
all justice—as the locai representative of that justice and 
in a spirit of respectful gratitude and loyalty to the King- 
Emperor, 1 now beg. Sir, that you will be pleased to lay. 
the foundation of this structure; and 1 pray that His 
Majesty’s rule may long continue to be marked by justice 
and mercv, by the grace of the God of life. 

DUSSERAH TOURNAMENT LEAGUE. 

In 1896, Mr. (iovindas, in order to encour¬ 
age sports, started an institution called the 
“Dusserah Tournament League.” The objects 
were (1) to encourage Indian and English sports 
and pastimes, and (2) to improve the secular 
aspects of the Dusserah festival, by holding 
annual exhibitions of athletes from all parts of 
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India. file movement was set on foot in 
October i8g6, when a large meeting of influ¬ 
ential persons was held at his residence, 
“Patters Gardens,” with the Honorable 
Mr. Anandacharlu, c.i.i:., in the chair. lie 
addressed at length on the objects of the 
movement, with the result that a committee 
was formed, and a regular organisation begun. 
The inaugural sports held at the People’s 
Park proved a grand success, which w as greatly 
due to the valuable help he received from 
II. E. the Governor's Body Guard. Mr. 
Govindas has in view to revive the tourna¬ 
ment and to make it an annual event, lie 
delivered the following address when the 
movement was set on foot: 

During the past twelve months and more I have con¬ 
stantly turned over in m\ mind the possibilities of inau¬ 
gurating an athletic tournament during the Dusserah 
festival, a fete of its kind, which shall embrace every 
class of British and Indian sport and pastime. 

It has seemed to me that we do not sufficiently carr\ 
out this festival as regards those line adjuncts of manh 
sport and gorgeous splendour of pageantry which cha¬ 
racterised it in the past. 


















HEALTH AND STRENGTH IS WEALTH. 93 

We have completely neglected the athletics of our 
forefathers in the taste we have acquired for Western 
sports. 

1 think you will all agree with me, as manv an English¬ 
man has admitted, that ancient Hindu sports still offer 
scope tor the exercise of those manly qualities which 
British sportsman claim for their held games. 

Does it not therefore strike you that we are wholly 
wrong in allowing the field games of vour ancestors to 
he reckoned only with the memories of the past ? Need 
1 remind you of the well-known remark “Health is 
wealth ” ? 

Our youths are over-ridden in schools and the body is 
sacrificed to the mind. But where there is not the case 
the occupations followed by us are mostlv indoor and 
sedentary and consequently our young men are deprived 
of active habits and of those forms of exercise in the open- 
air which ensure health. 

I myself am an example of this sad state of things, and 
I dare say there are others here of similar type. We 
grow as we get older indifferent to that development of 
our muscles by easy exercises, forgetting that muscular 
action by improving circulation assists regenerative pro¬ 
cess and wards off disease. 

The care of health and strength is therefore the first 
duty of man on sanitary grounds as well as from the 
intellectual, moral and religious stand-point. 

Don't you also realise that it is a sacred duty we owe 
to ourselves and to posterity to make an effort to revive 
those wholesome physical exercises which have so sadly 
lost favor of late years ? 
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During the ten days of the Dusserah (Xavarathree) we 
do not feel that we are entirely abandoned to objectless 
revelry, but that we are performing a sacred duty handed 
down to us with our own orthodox religion. 

In our thirst for theoretical reform let us not obliterate 
those ancient usages and arts, which, if thoughtfully 
studied, may be really found to supersede many a phase 
of unsuitable reform that is foisted upon us in the 
present day. 

It I have succeeded in convincing you that there is 
reasonable ground for the resuscitation of the olden 
Hindu sports there is little else to do. 

1 'he idea of this tournament would be to serve the 
purpose of an annual gathering of competitors from far 
and near, in every class of Indian and British athletics, 
who have not at present that opportunity of meeting 
their rivals throughout the Presidency which would here 
be afforded to them. 

Our programme must necessarily be provisional one 
to-day, but when the business which will be placed 
before this meeting has been transacted, I hope we shall 
all feel a step has been taken in the right direction. 

I question whether there is one among you who will 
hesitate to endorse the value of the proposal that we need 
an exhibition of skill at athletics in an extended scale by 
which, to encourage the many large and small athletic 
institutions working all over Southern India. Not one 
among you, I am sure, will fail to realise that if we 
accomplish nothing else we shall at least be advancing 
the practical worth of physical education even after our 
school days. 
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And it seems to me that unless this show is carried 
out on the lines of the long defunct Park Fair in respect 
of the recreative requirements of the many who attend, 
1 anticipate there can be but little hope of substantial 
success. 

Our object would be to cater for the healthy pastime 
of everybody who can pay a moderate fee to enter the 
tournament pavilion, and to endeavour to make them 
feel above everything else that the displays are intended 
to commemorate the Hindu festival which would then 
be current. 

It would be impossible to remind them of our religious 
history which speaks of Arjuna, the great warrior and 
saint of the Mahabharata, and his valorous deeds, and 
also to revive the orthodox memory as to the slaying 
of the dreadful demon Mahishasura. 

Let me say that in Northern and other parts of 
India—even here among our and other classes of people 
vve still observe the custom of starting a procession and 
go to worship the shantee or jimnii tree on which Arjuna, 
the great warrior and saint of the Mahabharata, left his 
arms and weapons when he went to Ajnatavasa and 
took them back again in the Virata country to fight in 
the Mahabharata war afterwards. 

If the Hattie of Waterloo is worthy of a commemoration 
in our times, 1 do not see why vve should not celebrate 
with some eclat , the great day of Triumph, Vijayu 
Dasliaiui. 

1 am conscious of an impression that none of you, 
gentlemen, dessent from the general grounds upon which 
1 have attempted to base the claims of a Dusserah Athie- 
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tic Tournament. If I am right, then, there remains but 
one question to consider, namely, the sinews of war that 
will he required. 

In sport as in every other mortal thing we undertake, 
we are confronted by this inevitable demand, namely, 
continued sympathy and pecuniary support. 

W ithout funds -adequate funds—we can hope to do 
nothing. 1 his phase of the proposal is all important. 
Can we raise sufficient money to make the inaugural 
tournament the unique success it should he ? 

I may tell you I have never seriously doubted the 
probabilities of our position. To my mind but few 
gentlemen, alive to the manifold advantages of encourag¬ 
ing field sports, will hesitate to proffer his share of the 
initial expenses. 

\\ e need no monthly subscription lists, the tournament 
is to be an annual gathering of the athletic clans and a 
certain sum each paid down now or promised, is a 
contribution that will be called for but only once in 
twelve long months (or thirteen months in 3 years with 
the extra Adhikamasum) according to our calendar. 

Our experience is as yet nil ; we do not know how 
much we shall require, what our gate money and 
entrance lees are likely to amount to, or on which side 
the balance will be when the show is closed for the year. 

I scarcely need, therefore, too much to impress upon you. 
Gentlemen, the desirability of being liberal for the first 
year. We hope to elect influential office bearers and 
active committeemen who will undertake to see that the 
work of this. 1 hope not over ambitious scheme before 
us, is well and truly carried out, 
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GUJARAT! & ENGLISH SCHOOL EOR bOYS. <i7 


■ODD GOVINDAS ANGLO-GUJARATI SCHOOL. 

I he impetus lie has ^iven to promote 
(iiijarati and Hn<{lish education amonj^ his 
class of people and also amon*( other Hindus, 
reflects ,threat credit on the youn^ millionnaire 
of Madras. He established a school called 
the Hodd Govindas Anj^lo-Gujarati School, 
on the 31st March l8gg, which teaches up to 
the fifth standard, and has on its rolls 75 boys. 
It is located in a spacious building at Sowcar- 
pet. It is noteworthy to say that Gujarati 
and Knylish are taught side by side. This 
was a lonyf felt want in Madras for the past 
many years in a place where there are about 
3,000 Gujarati speaking people. The staff 
consists of three teachers, and is bein^ worked 
under the superintendence of two Honorary 
Secretaries. 

LODI) GOVINDAS GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

1 his school, which was started in August 
igoo, is attached to the Hodd Govindas Anjjlo- 
Gnjarati School. It is at present a Primary 
School consisting of the Infant, First and 
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SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


Second Standards. A branch for 1 amil and 
Telugu girls lias also been opened; there are 
25 girl* in it, making a total of 6o i^irls on the 
rolls. 

The opening ceremonv of this school was 
celebrated on the 29th August 1900, when 
Mis Holiness Sri Gosvami Jivanlalji Maharaj 
of Porebunder, a Priest of the Gujarati 
community presided. The proceedings com¬ 
menced with a few introductory remarks in 
Gujarati by Mr. Govindas, in the course of 
which he said that with the degeneracy of 
woman’s intellect came the degeneracy of the 
Hindu nation. \\ hat India needs to-day is 
Good Mothers. Although we understand from 
old records that women in those days were 
pretty well educated, there were great many 
difficulties in introducing a system of female 
education at the present da}’. But fortunately 
we have passed through the early stages of 
difficulty, viz., bitter opposition when any body 
that attempted to do anything in the line was 
dubbed a Sudharak (Reformer) ; laughter and 
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scorn; indifference, and silent consent; and 
that we are now in the fifth stage of active 
co-operation, of which the very presence of an 
orthodox priest on the occasion to sanction 
and organize a school tor girls was a very valid 
proof. The Chairman then delivered a short 
lecture on the necessity of female education in 
Gujarati. He said that the Puranas abound 
with instances of women learned in sciences 
and all branches of knowledge, but no mention 
is made anywhere of the existence of schools 
in ancient days. We have to suit ourselves 
to the conveniences at our command and 
adopt the ways of the present age. Great dis¬ 
cretion has to be used in the course of education 
which is to be prescribed for girls. I he 
capacity of women to be educated is in no 
way inferior to that of men and it is highly 
desirable and advantageous to give them 
an opportunity to cultivate their intellect. 
'Phis over, the school was formally opened 
under the name of “ Lodd Govindas Girls 
School,” 
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AN OFFER OF RUPEES 10.000. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Many years ;ig<> the question of >1 isliin<^ 

a \ eterinary College in Madras was discussed, 
and tile utility of such an institution recog¬ 
nised, hut owing to financial difficulties no 
definite steps were taken h\ Government. 

I he subject came on for consideration again 
last year, when the Inspector-C.eneral of the 
Veterinary Department, Colonel Oueripal, 
requested Mr. Govindas to contribute towards 
the establishment of an institution. The latter 
sent a cheque for Rupees 10,000, as desired. 
The question has, after all, been kept in 
a be Nfince by Government owing to famine 
and other difficulties. 

The Pioneer, on the ioth Mav 1900, 
observed as follows: — 

A native gentleman of the Presidency of Madras, by 
name Mr. ( jo\ indas, has generously come forward with the 
offer to present Rs. 10,000, and a site for the proposed 
\ eterinary College for Madras. ()ther native gentlemen 
in the same Province have expressed their willingness 
to contribute, so there is every probability of this much 
needed institution being founded. It is designed to 
supply locally trained \ eterinary Assistants for service 
in the Madras Presidency. 
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SRI MASILAMANl ISWARA’S CHOULTRY. 

Mr. (iovindas at the special request of the 
Secretary to the Sri Masilamani Isxvara’s 
Choultrv, laid the foundation stone of the 
Choultry, at Thirumalaivayal, near the town 
of Madras, on the 2nd April, 1S99, when he 
made a short and interesting speech in English 
referring to the sacred water and salvation 
to he obtained by worshipping Siva, and also 
made a passing allusion to the visit of some 
Rishis of old, apart from its historical connec¬ 
tion with kamayanam, which consists of the 
fact of the sons of Rama having worshipped 
Eswara there for the expiation of sins and 
returned to Ayodhya. Mr. (iovindas regretted 
the absence of any written Puranas, but said 
that it was some consolation to refer to the 
sacred allusions historically connected w ith 
the place. He dwelt upon the innumerable 
blessings conferred upon passengers by the con¬ 
struction of a choultry which charity is always 
held in <*reat estimation by Hindus. Before 
the function came to a close, Mr. (iovindas 
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A TAMIL ADDRESS TO Mr. GOV/SDAS . 


was presented with a silver trowel engraved 
and kept in a neat small box. 

We subjoin the Tamil address presented 
to Mr. Govindas on this occasion:— 

LL 3» T-35S5T IT QlJTf,?* U-ft IIJ 

i f - ii - >r- rift '? £ r 5>? £^0 rft jtjQj r r, ^15 i 0, 

? 8 /ur, 

S?,^ r jy>rr_ sr * * ft f dnsn s, r p Q ym t ft 31 l gt>g)I tt 7 / 7/ .1 jt>t 
li ztttl — 11 jfjfoc 7 9 gffi r ^ zi / 7 V r 577 q/ ^ r/_l 7 /TlLz_ ft 

0 J3777_6\)6^ S jrft&SJI 0i3) pQlIJSJT 

0 ftjTLftfa) 0 Q t sJI SoST thdbGrfP G * S.J r ST! J)1 J7)77_ T U T ST. 

5/ u ft< l 3 ft 'S' / r lU'Jj'Ji'ZfPi ift/ft ftiu ft J)f s r 
S r sir tr Tift'S srr l/ / / jy>r S *7 jtjt jdtt? £ jV r zi> ^ ^ 
srur G)i nu ftp 1 jsri* srrTnu w j> 8 zih .1 1 1 zftr strip giijt r 9 n 

STT S)7 r'?677 ! IJ ST1 Zg] 1 -I^L^oll Till ftp Jfj oTl SJI p.TSTT T ft d? 

nLpift, Qftjjipiusvr^ jiso fBftvd^ft ur ijtgo&st rzpd), 

S'' mV? )j J7) 0 iiy Lp ft dfi Qi / /j ft jfiiuiT svL-ii-i u pipsu r, ft 

u rift d) sit sft s\n ft n rp s\) no ^ 0 7 ? 537 / 7 r jg) jpft 

S7) Till I I di Lpi J ST)i— ( i dj] <35 IjUlft id 3p(JF)f Fj ft Sir JT)7 ? Gi l ftp 

^r/'?/ / r ft sr Lfj ftSup »? ft 0 a disn gut ? 0-77 ! 

“ S^ 7>7T *ZT)P f GiJlUpQ )f zTTTGDI _ *7 577 (57) ? ” S7 <D7 !)l 

^fti ? yir r r »*7 '.?/ 7 rrirjijuift ft >r ft, j- n ’/ £5 ip iizrii—d^ 

ft' dft'diTS)TT>»L- llztttl— s\) ft d,i fti ^^iijtiu (dpi^GUTiu 

J)j FT T ft IIJ T lU ^ ZV 0 rV op0 s\? Q7 o77 9T J)f9 7J T'0 /7 (ZptJIJd) 
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j 3 U 5777 3 £ 51/ ji/'0 5V *?! 73 'oily 3 0 5)7 0/ 6)1 3 ST) 0 3/ I17,3yl( 

<3)1 U 3 ,/] Lp S\'fo 3)1 TILS! 51' 7 537 07 0 T ( i ( 33 6)1 ? Tt .3 3 S'l" > 

ipj ( 33<s3 2 ti—3 3 jy//3 0 si>@ff '7ft- 3 3^ yH/~, s^>lS3 h 

Q jiojj 3 f \) £ s>/ 3 s f f Qr3'3)ir 33 3i 3/> r hr, <sG <sl£iij 3 it. 

« 4 I j tp 3)1 TilJU IJ )) 3 6h SpILr I -j 3731 553$ dJ T 31/ 537 537 0 2 //J 537 If.) 
671 0?0 3)1 Lp3)l T 3 Fy3 Z®)rj3 t 33IJ f !wd>T3l'r " 5/ 537 3 07 

oftTi j, 3 t 0/ n r n* 3 )i jtst i^jusn 5337 5337 3 0/ i r. i 3 . 6 g)i ipn ? r 

0 r .537 ^hSil/ll T f sSsir ®j.rip &tssu 3)iis nuij QUT^(Lpdr 
sn'ltx J 7 \u 537 3prjiJijr$Lr 0 / smi—GUtsti 'InJsnrLp ^ujsti p 
/ r l 3 u ^tltlSij £ a) 3 -so r i 0 si/3 iu t r T t 3 t 3ni3 l) 

nj 7537 000,0/, Jpi Ji isv r 0/./J/ 50 $uQu> ij• r > 0<s\) 333 ), 
J)j 5 (53) T if. 3 Lp L D I JIT LL 3 U T 0 3)1SU 0 07 7£, F537 *57/v2 H T 

(toffy is 3)i &3 ?0 r0Ji/ 6i/007 7/ ^£ir r 3 & rsti nil 0/ 6 tt 5337 

Ql- ty dyil 0 /Lf .ium nji-ju i &uuLp iSst) rnp 6y3(Si 3 , / 3 

a/i J7 0^3 f 337 a/ £ ff£» t 33u3sVl K 3 LfU 3 U Tpj3h J SWpl 

UJ f 3 30 r l\jp 3 )) Jj I r C ‘ fj If 5\' / 7 7)) I I HI 671 l 11 — 

?o"57 ^ /y 0jJ77 G)0 r'Ly3l- I I tp ( 3j}> III 67)1 3)1 Jj I F J 0 IIJ 
IT TpsS 671 JTj oil ?0 / 0 hi 3 J)j oir 671 U I I £ h 3> 0 l. fi 3)1 Lf3 
jfSsril II -1 rj£ 3)1 7j00 b 0 *33/ I I6)j I f , *• 3)11671 Lp^h 3$ 7n 0 

QllJTLphu r^J (3II Tip! 3/J 7 0 / tj S7) J 3)1 r b t 4) Jipl /}/Lr s\) 7)671’ 

ufatJ* IT T37LJ 1.50” 3 Ij^JDT^oTl ^5/0/7 51/0 50 

3 <53) J3) U 00 7 / J/J 7 537 0 Q/0 F 00 7 3 53) 2 57/ 537 ColLjJ)! LT 

Lr T> 1 * 537 77 2 / J T 0 50 7J <5lU/ - ^ ^ 5 )>J 3370 7 J17 ^ 0/0/7 

*.>7/ IJ671 53)7- 2 F 7/0 051/ 5)3 ? 7^7—00 1 3 J^l Jl^Sn 20 7 
577 0? 2 If IJIJI.I 6 i!p I I S3) L —00 Z-7 7; 7 /5 537 77 2/ /70 3 3<U 
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“ THE SUN OF INDIA." 


s\)rG r3ar r£u anb&dsii iu^) ( 3 

~c JjT / r 5 _J)J h 3j ( 3 3)J f dj jD) <2) ji)HU Co! Ji h 3) Jj j)J r ol SDT JD/ It 
[LpLjj'n i 3)i 3,hi s j>/ LpJi jJiu Ss r«y/-dS»« iur ( 3j'G$ok ^i 
5 4 ;/ 7 ^^irh f Q)y5! a/ r Lp j>\ sir 9 su rjr .i ss> t 3u\ 9a/ 

y 37 / . Q 3lUlU3> 3 ) 9 Q i, r <o3d) A I 3 ?a' A 9 3 ! Lp h 3,1 ? 3)1 

oVtt^Ssisi 7? Try 13. 

THE LATE PUNDIT GUTTULALJEE. 

The late Pundit Guttulaljee, Sanskrit poet 

and scholar, was a personal friend of 
Mr. Govindas. He was born at Kota in 
Kajaputana in 1845. He was a I elugu 
Brahmin by birth and Yaishnavite by religion. 
He was descended on the maternal side from 
Sri Mangaulaljee Maharaj of Junagarh. His 
father was named Ghanasham Butt, and his 
mother was called Ladu Beteeji. The name 
of the Pundit was Bhanu Datta. The Pundit 
in his boyhood was called by his mother by 
the pet name of Gattu by which he was latterly 
known. The rare abilities and talents inherit¬ 
ed and possessed by Gattu, however, soon 
exhibited themselves prominently to view and 
he was therefore called “The Sun of India.” 
His brilliant imagery, his sweet diction, his 



















7 eda Sastra Sampanna Satavadhani Bharata Martanda Vedanta Bhattacharya 
Seeghra Kavi, Panchanadi Pundita Varya Sri Gattoolaljee Ghanashyamji 
“ The Sun of India.” 
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rare and pleasing combination of the past 
ideas with the present, his description of 
natural Scenery and other incidents as if to 
transport the reader to the enchanted legion 
of fairies, are all unparallellecl. Suffice it to 
say that the most learned Pundits of Benares 
envied his intellectual powers and competent 
judges like Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, 
Sir Monier Williams, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Professor Danison and others admired his 
wonderful poetic power and sound scholarship 
and excellent work as a poet and pundit. 
While at Nathdwara, under the auspices 
of His Holiness Sri Govardhanlaljee Maharaj 
of that place, Mr. Govindas and the late 
Punditjee contemplated to organise a society 
t<, carry out certain reformations in the 
religion of the Yallabha sect. They both were 
on very friendly terms, and corresponded with 
each other regularly and often. After the 
Punditjee’s death, Mr. Govindas, as a tribute 
to the memory of his learned friend, published 
an account of his (Pundit’s) biography. 
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Mrs. ANN IK BESANT. 

Mrs. Annie Besant took much interest in 
the Annadana Samaj. She presided'over one 
of the anniversary meetings, and spoke in 
praiseworthy terms about the charities of Mr. 
Grovindas and his father. It was she who ini¬ 
tiated Mr. (iovindas into the mysteries of 
theosophv. 

Mere is a letter which Mrs. Annie Besant 
wrote tin the 25th March, 1899: — 

My 1)i:ar Mr. Govindas, 

W'e are now building the necessary class rooms for 
the College; will you not make to the Building Fund 
such a donation as you deem worthy of this sacred cause 
and of yourself. Giving all 1 can, in time and money, 

I feel justified in appealing to the wealthy for help, so 
ask you if the time has not come when you will show in 
a practical way the Sympathy you so kindly expressed. 

\\ ith all good wishes, 

Sincerely Yours, 

ANNIE BESANT. 

Mr. GOVINDAS’ PUBLICATIONS. 

J hat the religious education which he 
received while young, and which lie has. been 
keeping up till now, has not been in vain, is 
proved by the public spirit with which he has 
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One of the Water-Troughs erected by Mr Krishnadas Balamukundas in the Mof- 
fusil—Madura, opposite to Tirumala Naick’s Palace. 
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fomc forward to publish a number of books in 
Telugu, English, and Sanskrit for the edifica¬ 
tion of the public. His publications, known as 
“ Lodd (iovindas Jnanodaya Series,” are Ihl- 
grim’st iuide to Benares,” “ Broverbsofdifferent 
Nations,” “Radha Rani,” “Yoga Sutra’s of 
Batanjali,” “ Chaitanvacharya C'haritra,” 
“(iopala Tapani,” “Krishna Lpanishads,” 
“ Sreemat Bagavadgita Badanukramanika,” 
“ Life of Sree Yallabhacharya,” “Sree Krishna 
Sandhya,” Sri Jagannatha Kshetra Mahatma- 
yam and an essay on “Blague.” They are 
all written in a chaste and pure style produce 
a deep impression on the mind of the reader. 
They prove beyond contradiction that his 
understanding is vigorous, his taste pure, and 
sense of religion earnest and keen. 

Sir Henrv Wood, Secretary to the Society 
of Arts, London, wrote thus to Mr. (iovindas 

under date ioth February, 1902 

The hooks you have kindly sent have duly come to 
l, ant l. I enclose the usual formal acknowledgment of 
them, and have to thank you on behalf of the Council for 

the gift. 
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PRESS OPINION. 


It will, I am sure, be a matter of gratification to the 
Society that one of its members is about to present a 
statue of His Majesty to Madras. Possibly there may be 
some opportunity of the work being seen in Mr. Wade's 
studio before it leaves the country. 

The following' is the press opinion on Mr. 

Govindas’ publications 

Mr. Lodd Govindas has added two more numbers to 
his publication known as “Jnanodaya Series." One of 
them is an English translation of the Gopalatapani and 
Krishna Upanishads with commentaries, which lie has 
supplemented with translations of Gopalastava and Krish- 
nasrava Slokas which are very helpful to Bhaktas. 1 he 
book is prefaced with a very ably written introduction 
in which Krishnavatar, the main stay ot the \ allabha 
religion, is discussed at length in its various aspects. W e 
think that a translation of this book in the vernaculars, 
especiall v in Gujarati, will be very welcome to the public. 
Mr. Govindas' devotion to Sri Krishna and his attach¬ 
ment for the religious practices have induced him to 
compile a work which, we believe, will be very highly 
appreciated and largely used by the members of the 
Gujarati community, most of whom, though wearing the 
holy thread, do not perform any sandhyavandana. 
Mr. Dasji’s booklet, we believe, will supply a long-felt 
want, and induce many of his co-religionists to perform 
the sandhyvandana ceremony.— The Arya. 

W e have received from Mr. Lodd Govindas his trans¬ 
lation into Telugu of Bankeen Chander’s Bengali Novel 
“ Radha Rani.” The translation is lucid and in simple 
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idiomatic style. We offer our congratulations to Mr. 
Lodd Govindas for his excellent production .—The Hindu. 

W e congratulate Mr. Govindas for the good woik he 
has been doing in this line, and aiding such undertakings. 
The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali is a Standard Sanskrit 
work on Yoga, treating in a scientific manner the general 
principles, the means, the results of Yoga, and the quali¬ 
fications of a practitioner. 'I he present edition will 
therefore be welcomed by the Telugu world .—The Made,is 
Standard. 

Mr. Lodd Govindas has added another publication to 
his Jnanodava Series, the volume being the Yoga Sutras 
of Patanjali with Telugu meanings and commentary 
by Sri Subralmianya bhinava Sachchidananda Bharati 
Swami, High Priest of the Sri Siva Ganga Mutt of Sri 
Sankara Charya. The learned Swami, as the head of 
a Hindu Mutt, is well qualified for the task he has 
undertaken and has given his translation in easil v-under- 
standable Telugu, despite the fact that the subject is a 
highly technical one. The Yoga Sutras lay down rules 
to be observed by a student of oga and explain w hat 
qualifications are expected of a student befoie he tan 
hope to attain to a successful practice of the 'i oga. 
Mr. Govindas’ efforts to make the work available to 
those ignorant of Sanskrit will be appreciated by the 
public .—The Madras Mail. 

AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Mr. Govindas is a teetotaller, and a staunch 

advocate of the temperance movement. A 
few months ago, he paid a visit to the Madras 
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Native' Christian Temperance Association, 
when* he was the recipient of the following 
address of welcome: 

Dkak Sir, W e, the Members of the Madras Native 
Christian Temperance Association, beg leav e to approach 
you with this Address and accord you a most hearty 
welcome on this happy occasion of your v isit to this 
Lecture Hall. It affords us not a little pleasure to know 
that you, blessed as you are with vast material resources, 
take intense delight in championing the cause of the poor, 
the needy and the suffering masses of this country. Your 
deep-rooted philanthropic spirit, your sincere and profound 
sympathy towards the penniless and homeless street- 
arabs and your earnest and lofty desire to lend your help¬ 
ing hand wherever there is need, are perhaps a few of 
the manifold traits that are inherent in your nature. 
Cattle shelters, Rest-houses, School for the Blind, (iuza- 
ratti Boys’ and (iiris’ School, Annadana Samajum, 
Babies' Home, Ac., all these stand as unique monu¬ 
ments of that unostentatious and disinterested spirit of 
charity and benevolence which dominate your mind. 

It is. perhaps, needless to give you an elaborate account 
of the constitution of this Association, but it may not be 
out of place to say a few words on the nature of the work 
this Association is doing. The work we are doing is of 
a three-fold nature. In the first place. Religious meet¬ 
ings are held at stated interv als to instil into the minds of 
the people the great duty of Temperance. Secondly, 
Lectures and Debates on useful subjects are conducted 
at regular intervals to drive home to the minds of the 
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bearers things which will go to elevate and ennoble thei r 
moral nature. In the third place, we have an athletic 
side.to our work and encourage Cricket, l'oot-ball, and 
other manly games, as we believe that temperance is a 
promoter of the physical well-being of man. 

'This Lecture Hall is used as a Free Reading Room 
for the general public, there being a small library of some 
useful books and magazines granted by generous gentle¬ 
men and ladies and some foreign newspapers supplied 
kindlv by them. The Reading Room is opened from 7 to 
10 in the mornings and 4 to 7 in the evenings. The 
“Madras Temperance Herald,” which is a quarterly 
organ is also given away free of charge to many people. 

The Members of the Association conduct their open- 
air preachings at villages with the deliberate object of 
making the multitude understand the great blessings of 
Temperance. We feel that, in order to attract the multi¬ 
tude and to achieve greater success in the noble work we 
are doing, a Magic Lantern is indispensible. This is a 
gift which we respectfully seek at your hands and we 
sincerely hope that you will accede to this request. The 
Magic Lantern will for ever be associated with your 
name, and we will always be grateful to you as one who 
has manifested the deepest interest in the Temperance 
cause. 

In conclusion, we beg you to accept tin’s feeble tribute, 
of affection, esteem and regard for you. 

May God bless you with a long life that you may con 
tinue to be a benefactor of the poor, the helpless, and the 
suffering millions of India. 

We beg to remain. 
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V/JAYADASAMI AND VIDYA. 


Dear Sir, 

Yours most gratefully, 

The Members of the Madras Native Christian 
Temperance Association. 

h\ \Y. HEYCOCK, m.a., Chairman. 
F. MANUEL, trcneml Secretary. 

THE DASSARAH ADDRESS. 

Mr. Govindas delivered the following speech, 

at a meeting got up in the Theological High 
School, last year, in honor of the Dassarah 
festival:— 

To-day, my friends, we are assembled here to 
celebrate the auspicious Vijayadasann , which means, 
literally, ‘the victorious tenth day. 1 his forms part ot 
the programme of Dassarah Festivities which are cele¬ 
brated all over India during this part of the year. This 
is one of those few national institutions which have 
survived the effects of aggressive civilization ; and I 
would add that this is one of the very few institutions 
which would serve as a right model for other nations to 
copy from us. W hen we enquire into the rationale ol 
this festival, (which we shall presently do), we will 
clearly see what a necessity such an institution is and 
how excellently the idea of this festival has been 
conceived by our ancients. We shall see that it is at 
once scientific and beneficial, tending to harmonize the 
body and soul of each individual, and also all the souls 
together in their mutual relations in society in the course 
of their every-day life, 
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As to how this institution came to be connected 
with YkhjA or learning, we shall see further on. But 
every one present here this evening is aware of the 
fact that the Hindus, as a class, believe that this is a 
specially auspicious day for beginning to learn a new 
thing, for acquiring knowledge, tor gaining victory, 
that is to say, that any act commenced this day will end 
gloriously. Since we are met together to-day in an 
educational institution, and you are all 1 idyurthins 
(students), I need not say that it eminently behoves 
us to see how best we can utilize this auspicious day, 
how we can turn it to our advantage. For, we must 
take Time by the forelock. According to our Hindu 
philosophy, Time is Brahman, the Supreme ; we cannot 
afford to despise or lose time. We must avail ourselves 
of the slightest opportunity that is afforded us for 
profiting by it. And, you might have, many of you, 
also heard the colloquial saying «/r 

hurt -—meaning ‘ that which is conferred by an 
auspicious and well-chosen time, cannot be gained e\en 
by the blessings of great men or sages.’ So, an auspici¬ 
ous time has its own value and importance, which we 
cannot ignore. The same acts done by the same person 
with the help of the same things but on different occa¬ 
sions, differ in their results and values. I his every one 
can realize. When the hour is gone, when the time is 
past, you cannot recall it for all the world. Let 11s there¬ 
fore bestir ourselves about our needs and requirements in 
regard to our T idydbhivvxddhi —improvement in know¬ 
ledge, or learning. Now, this Hindu I heological High 
School, which you have the honor to represent, stands 
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unique, in all Madras, nay in all the Presidency if nut in 
all India, in respect of the course of instruction which it 
imparts. This is the one school where Hindu religious 
instruction is combined with secular teaching. I hat 
religious instruction is a necessary element which ought 
to form the most indispensible item in the development 
of knowledge, has been acknowledged by all. Great 
thinkers, eminent educationalists, acute statesmen have 
one and all agreed as to the necessity for religious instruc¬ 
tion to youngsters, and have found that absence of this 
clement has tended to bring them up as, to say the least, 
unworthy citizens and irresponsible beings on earth 
strolling and acting in a conventional fashion with giant 
intellects and weak moral principles and stamina. J fence 
the enthusiasm of Mrs. Annie Besant and her followers 
in starting the Central 1 Iindu College at Benares. With¬ 
out religious instruction, without sound moral principles 
to guide, any nation is bound to disintegrate very soon 
and pass into oblivion. It is realty very commendable 
that much national spirit is evinced and great earnestness 
prevails in the working of the Central Hindu College, 
Benares. But, although our Hindu Theological High 
School which represents identical interests and is planned 
to work on the very same lines, was started years before 
the idea of the Central Hindu College at Benares was 
even dreamt of, yet it is in the same state to-day as it was 
when started, perhaps much worse, having allowed the 
initial enthusiasm to evaporate. Can it be that our 
Indian minds can only vibrate to the appeals of European 
tongues ? Can it be that we cannot realize our responsi¬ 
bilities but for the lead of Europeans ? Can it be that 
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Madras will not rise equal to the occasion until an Annie 
Besant pours forth an eloquent speech on the importance 
of a school of this sort ? Can it be that after Sivasankara 
Pandyaji, the late lamented Founder of this school, there 
is none in Madras to take his place with fervoui and zeal. 
\\ e see so many demonstrations ol religious tendency all 
around us in the shape of KuluL'slicjxnns and religious 
meetings inaugurated ostensibly for the purpose of show 
and enjoyment of music and fun. Surely, there must be 
one or two at least amongst us who are hied with leal 
love for the country and who would not stop until they 
see that all possible efforts are made to strengthen the 
foundation-stone as it were for the intellectual growth 
of the rising generation. The Hindu Theological Higli 
School being the only one ot its kind, the impottanee 
of whose object cannot be overrated, it is high time that 
we should rally round it and seek to rectify its methods 
of working wherever necessary, and strengthen its posi¬ 
tion so as to enlarge its scope and enhance its utility. 
Every now and then, we hear persons in great and res¬ 
ponsible positions stepping forth before the public and 
complaining of the effects of the purely secular education 
which is imparted in our schools. Quite recently, the 
Right Revd. The Lord Bishop of Madras, Henry White- 
head, m.a., d.d., in the course of his recent South Indian 
tour, is reported to have spoken strongly and eloquently 
explaining the necessity for providing religious instruc¬ 
tion to our youths in public schools. 

As I have said before, the Central Hindu College at 
Benares is but a development of the original Madras 
idea and practical working of the Hindu Theological 
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II 6 SECESSITY for UNDERSTANDING KARMAS. 

High School, although the former was quite independ¬ 
ently conceived and planned by that illustrious lady, 
Mrs. Annie Besant. W hile the Hindu Theological High 
School could not do better than following the method 
of the Missionary Schools in India, namely, that of com¬ 
mencing the school work every day with a prayer and 
introducing some book on Hindu 1 heology instead ot 
the Bible for one hour a day, the Central Hindu College 
of Benares has adopted a better course of systematic 
religious instruction, the details of which could be seen 
from its prospectus. In my humble opinion, our school 
has not been successful in its mission in so far as 
religious instruction is concerned. Of what avail is it to 
the young boy of the first form or of any higher form to 
be able to recite fluently in Sanskrit a dialogue embody¬ 
ing the highest Yedantic principles and setting forth the 
ideal of altruism? He can neither grasp its meaning, 
nor realize its importance. W hat he wants is a general 
knowledge of the basic principles of his religion 
and a rational explanation of the religious observances 
which he, as a Hindu, undergoes at home. As it is, a 
student of our school is in no way better than the 
student of a Christian Missionary institution, in point 
of knowledge regarding the several Acharams and Kurinas 
enforced upon him by his elders. Again, take a typical 
Brahmin boy from our school andask him to say conscien¬ 
tiously if he does perform his daily Karina, if he does 
understand the meaning of Sandliydvandantt . It a Hindu 
Theologicial School has not for so many years succeeded 
in ingraining in the minds of its students the importance 
of eaiefulh performing Yedic Karmas, 1 do not know 
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if it lias justified its existence. If a Hindu Theological 
School cannot succeed in sowing the seeds of spiritual 
knowledge in the unbiassed and tender minds of the 
youngsters in its charge, if it cannot lay claim to having 
laid the foundation for building the future moral man, 
if it cannot infuse in the eager minds of its students a 
genuine love for their Religion and Scripture, if it cannot 
tend them in the path of true devotion to God—what a 
commentary it is upon our professions of religion! It is 
very necessary that we should seek to remedy this state of 
things, and my only excuse for this evident fault-finding 
with this institution, is my love for the sacred cause which 
it represents. I have been contemplating a course of 
theological studies for the several forms in this school 
and the preparation of a series of text-books for the 
same. 1 may here mention that the small books pub¬ 
lished by Dewan Bahadur Iv. Raghunath Row, under 
the name of Aryan Catechisms, are non-sectarian and 
highly suited to the teaching of elementary principles of 
Hindu Religion. They can very well be adopted and 
improved upon, if necessary. Books for higher standards 
have to be specially prepared by competent men, and 
for this 1 would request you to form a Theological Text- 
Book Committee to prepare and publish suitable books. 
It may not be out of the way to instruct our students in 
the necessary portions of the Vedas— I mean those that 
are required in the performance of ordinary religious 
duties and for DevatnnTimin , A*c. I need not, however, 
expatiate upon the details of the scheme, but leave them 
to be worked out by the proposed special committee. 
All 1 wish to impress upon your minds is that we should 
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all combine to see that Hindu theology is really incul¬ 
cated in this school, that it is made a living force and a 
factor in life, and that the institution helps to preserve 
the national individuality of Hinduism. In short, the 
chief aims of our school, in addition to imparting secular 
instruction, should be to enable the students to under 
stand thoroughly the meanings and purpose of the several 
Mantras used in the performance of religious ceremonies, 
to engender a genuine love in them for performing 
Karinas with a scrupulous regard, to train them in the 
path of devotion to God, and to make them fit for the 
attainment of Jnana by due development and discipline. 
We should also give them every opportunity for physical 
culture, by encouraging manly games by forming a strong 
and well-organized Club under proper management 
and good supervision, wherein regular instruction and 
svstematic practice could be had. 

\Yhv I selected this day for appealing to you on this 
matter, was already explained in the opening sentences 
of my speech. We hold this day as a specially sacred 
one for learning, and there is no learning superior to 
spiritual knowledge. For the Fpanished says: 

f^-TT II 

It is to pave the way to attain this knowledge that l 
( all upon vou to applv your minds on this auspicious 
day. 

The celebrations of this occasion, as 1 have already 
observed, form part of a ten day's festival c alled the 
I kassarah. These davs are sneciallv devoted to the 
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worship of Devi or Sakti in all her aspects and forms. 
Three davs are allotted in order to the three distirn l 
forms of Devi, viz., Durga. Lakshmi and Sarasvati in 
their intellectual and spiritual aspects. The Devi- 
Fpanishad, and some portions of the Atharva-X eda, 
which are specially devoted to Devi-Puja, explain why 
these three aspects are necessary, how they ought to he 
worshipped, and give the significance of such worship. 
Devi or Sakti is worshipped for nine days, and these are 
specially called iStivai'dtnx', the tenth day is allotted 
for the worship of her physical aspect. The word 
Sakti means Energy or Force, and the Deity that is 
worshipped during these days is the personification of 
Energy. The Force or Sakti referred to in this worship 
is that cosmic energy which works through all evolu¬ 
tion, which guides all men's actions, which is the 
Saviour of all, whose grace every one ought to seek in 
one form or another. It is this same Sakti that is 
invoked and worshipped daily as Gayatri by the Dvijas. 
Anything and everything in this world requires Sakti to 
perform it, and we have often heard persons complaining 
of want of Sakti in them to do any particular act or 
to attain any desired object. 'Thus, whether we will 
it or not, every one of us invokes, in one form or 
another, the aid of this Devi, and stands in need of her 
grace. The importance attached by our ancients to 
the worship of this divine principle in nature is therefore 
well calculated and highly deserving. It is on this 
account that I said that this festival is a relic of those 
useful ancient Aryan institutions which deserve to be 
perpetuated with all honour and attention. 1 he tenth 
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day of this festival forms the crowning part of the 
programme of this Devi-worship. Sarasvati is invoked 
on the 6th or 7th day of the festival, when the constella¬ 
tion Moola (Scorpionis) is in the ascendant. It is at this 
time that the mythological Goddess of Learning is said 
to have been born, /.c., the day on which she assumed 
the physical garb. The worship of Learning is consi¬ 
dered to be over on the day on which the constellation 
Sravana comes to be in the ascendant, and this 
generally falls on the tenth day of the festival. The 
constellation under which she is invoked, namely, 
Moola (literally, ‘beginning’) signifies the commence¬ 
ment of the study of a book or branch of knowledge. 
From this we are to understand that when we seek 
knowledge, we must begin from the very beginning, 
education must be from the very commencement and 
never in a haphazard fashion from a random place in 
the middle. This festival will surely remind a thinking 
man that he should begin a new study, a new branch 
of knowledge for enquiry once a year, at least, and 
continue it throughout that year, make steady progress 
in all its details by the time when next year the occasion 
comes for taking up another. This a very commendable 
system which one could conveniently and well adopt for 
acquiring knowledge, and I have heard of a practical 
instance in the case of Pundit Sri Ghattoolalji, who, in this 
manner, became master of a number of special branches 
of learning, adding one year after year. The more we 
think of this the more we are impressed of the utility 
and grandeur of the ideal. This is supplemented by the 
worship of Learning on the succeeding days, when we 
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remember that the worship is not under any circum¬ 
stance to be neglected or given up. that is to say, should 
be steadily conducted until the tenth day, when the. con¬ 
stellation Sravana is in the ascendant. The word Sravam 
[Atjuilae, Atair) means, literally, ‘listening’ (to teacher’s 
explanations); and S’ravana is the first of the four stages 
of acquiring knowledge, S’ravana, Manana, Nidhidhyasa 
and Svanubhava (practical realization), and here the 
mention of the first of them indicates that the full course 
is meant. W hen it is said that we should continue the 
worship of Sarasvafi until S’ravana, it is meant that 
the study which was commenced in the Moolanakshatra 
should not be given up until and unless the student 
attains perfection by all the means av ailable to gain the 
same, viz., study, teacher’s explanation and guidance, 
contemplation of the subject-matter, steady research and 
definite knowledge, and, lastly, realization of the teach¬ 
ings. or practical application of the same in life. Such is 
the fund of meaning that underlies this festival which is 
apparently mythical and superstitious. A ready physical 
representation of the Goddess of Learning is easily acces¬ 
sible, to every one, in the form of Books, which are but 
the embodiments of Learning. Thus came to be adopted 
the worship of Books at the close of the Dassarah. 1 he 
custom is at once a happy and beneficial one. All old 
books and manuscripts are ransacked and taken out of 
long-neglected shelves or corners, dusted out, cleaned, 
repaired or rebound if necessary, and arranged for the 
Puja. But for this custom amongst us, several books, 
especially palm-leaf MSS. would have long ago been 
eaten away by worms and white-ants, and we would 
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have been denied the benefit of many valuable treasures 
and sources of knowledge. How very practical and 
conducive to the preservation and transmission of know¬ 
ledge to coining generations is this worship of Books 
once in the year with all reverence and care! This is but 
one of the many methods adopted by the far-seeing sages 
of old to put us on the alert in this matter, knowing, as 
they did, how lethargic we would prove to be. under the 
influence of Tainas. 

It is a trite saying that “ Knowledge is power,” and it 
is no wonder that we should recognize Sarasvati or 
Learning as one of the Tri S'aktis ( three forces or powers) 
in nature. Yet another aspect or form of S'akti (Force) 
that is worshipped in these days is Durga or Kali. 
Hence the name “ Durga-puja days'* in Bengal. JJurga 
represents valor, fortitude, physical prowess. In wor¬ 
shipping this S'akti, the offerings made to her are in 
themselves tokens of the qualities above-mentioned. 
J hey are either conducive to the attainment of physical 
culture and development of the muscle, or the results 
of the use of military weapons. But our S'astras dis¬ 
tinctly lay down that offering animal sacrifices to Durga, 
and worshipping her with meat and liquor as special 
offerings are I amasic in nature and ought to be avoided 
as contemptible and unbecoming; they recommend, in 
their stead, the offering of cakes made of green gram and 
the like which are only Rajasic in quality. There are 
several names by which the S'akti or Force is invoked 
and worshipped in India, and as a mention of these in 
this connection may not be uninteresting, I may sav 
that Durga, Bhadra-Kali. \ aishnavi. Yijaya, Kumuda, 
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Chandika, Madhavi, Krishna, Narayani, Kanyaka, Maya, 
I’s’ani, Sarada and Ambika are some of her special 
appellations. Just as Books are taken to represent 
Learning, the Goddess Sarasvati, so all implements of 
industry, all machinery, and all instruments are taken to 
be the physical representation of Durga, personification 
of physical strength and military prowess, and worship¬ 
ped accordingly during the Dassarah. On the day of 
this form of worship, every city, every village and every 
house and shop therein can be seen busy cleaning all the 
implements and instruments in their possession, and 
adorning the same with saffron, sandal, flowers, &c., and 
offering frankincense and camphor to them. All iron 
and steel instruments are oiled and put in order active 
cleansing work on all sides and the glistening of steel 
and iron. This is called A’yudha-puja, the worship 
of instruments. 

Inasmuch as Durga represents manly courage and 
even ferocity, and military skill and physical strength, 
we could see all over India, and particularly in Northern 
India and in Native States, great enthusiasm prevailing 
in the display of physical strength, acrobatic skill and 
gymnastic exercises. Preparations are made for days 
together by training people for such display on this occa¬ 
sion ; and when the day comes, all the town bristles with 
activity in this line, with tournaments here and there. 
Much excitement prevails for the time being. 1 he idea 
of successfully displaying one's skill and attainments on 
tiiis occasion is a sufficient inducement for one to devote 
his attention all round the year for the development and 
preservation of one's physique. \\ hy could we not, to 
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advantage, improve upon this system, by organizing 
Tournament Leagues and encouraging all school-boys to 
take part in the public display and competition in sports 
during the Dassarah occasion? This must prove most 
beneficial to them, and as it is essential that every one 
should take care of his physical body if he wishes to 
enjoy life in this world, it is highly imperative that we 
should seek to obtain holidays for schools during 
the Dassarah and set it apart for the display of 
gymnastic attainments, for competitive tests in physical 
strength and the like, besides a regular course of sports 
and games. It is of supreme importance that we should 
encourage sports and field games. 

One more custom is the collection of various herbs 
and leaves of plants during the Dassarah in honor of 
their medical properties, which, in Puranic phraseology, 
would mean their S’akti (Force) in curing diseases. All 
that we do in this connection has a meaning deeper than 
what is apparent to the unpoetic mind of a non-believer. 

To sum up briefly the lessons taught by the Dassarah 
festival : 

1. The Goddess S’akti, in other words, the supreme 
Energy of God, should be worshipped as such. 

2. That energy of the All-Powerful is also manifested 
in all the plants, and generally in the vegetable kingdom 
chiefly during the Dassarah season. 

j. In worshipping S’akti, we should avoid the Tamasic 
form which involves bloodshed, and adopt the Rajasic 
method which is pure and conducive to happiness. 

4 . We should begin the study of any book or science 
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from the very commencement of it, and continue 
steadily till we attain perfection in that branch. 

5. We should take special care of books, preserve 
and protect them from moths, &c, 

0. We should not neglect physical culture, but 
devote sufficient time and attention to it. 

7. We should recognize the manifestation of the 
Divine energy in all that we see around 11s; and utilize 
such energy as is contained in the vegetable kingdom 
for the preservation of our health. (By the way, it may 
be noted that AVvija—October-November, is the 
month in which plants and trees begin to put forth 
tender leaves and sprouts ; /.r., just the time when the 
S’akti begins to manifest herself: hence the appropriate¬ 
ness of the time of the festival). 

Even SVi Krishna is said to have attached great 
importance to the worship of Durga in view of attaining 
victory in battle. “Seeing the army of Duryodhana 
about to attack the Pandavas he advised Arjuna, to 
worship the Goddess Durga. Arjuna. descending from 
his car, hymned the praises of Durga. Highly pleased 
with his. devotion, the great goddess appeared in the 
skies and blessed him." It is on \ ijayadasami, the 
tenth day of the festival, that Arjuna the Puranic hero, 
took back his favourite weapon Gandiva from the 
S’ami-tree, on which he had concealed it during the 
incognito period of the Pandavas. Every student of 
the Mahabharata knows how Arjuna, armed with his 
Gandiva, rescued the cows of the Virata kingdom from 
the merciless hands of the cruel foes, the Kauravas 
and saved the honour of U Ultra, the son of the Virata 
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king, who had been deputed for the purpose, and 
thus came forth victorious this day, completely defeating 
the enemies in the affray that ensued in the act ol 
rescuing the cows. May this celebration of to-day not 
be in commemoration of that memorable victory gained 
by Arjuna, which revealed the hiding place of the 
Pandavas and thus formed the first active step in the 
Mahabharata war? May this not be after the name of 
Arjuna who is also called l ijctyn * 1 he word l ijayu 
itself means Victor, and it is also a special name of 
Arjuna, and we call this the Vijayatlasnmi, What can 
be more appropriate and more full of meaning than 
this? Have we not then good reasons for considering 
this a very auspicious day ? As a matter of tact, from 
those Puranic times to this very day, Hindu Kings have 
been choosing this Yijayadanami for starting on any 
military expedition, or installing princes on the throne; 
and every one of us has been choosing this day as the 
best for sending our children to school, for commencing 
the study of any new science or to make any research. 
One more object which forms an important factor in 
this day’s celebrations is the Sanii-trr<'. It has a 
mythology of its own, an intrinsic medical value in 
itself, and represents the tire of Knowledge. It is the 
physical symbol in the vegetable kingdom to represent 
the Spiritual Fire. It is generally the custom amongst 
us that the bride and bridegroom do not take their 
meals on the marriage-day before the marriage-tie 
between them is confirmed ; and as a rule, we do not 
take our meals daily without offering il to (iod. On the 
occasion of the wedding oi Sri Padmavati with Lotd 
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Vishnu, the latter was, as could be expected, prohibited 
from taking meals before the Lagna was over : the 
guests on the occasion could not take their meals 
that dav because their Lord Vishnu to whom they had 
to offer their meals before taking it, was under a vow 
not to take meals. At this juncture, Lord Vishnu is said 
to have suggested to them that they need not starve on 
his account, but offer the meals to his Kula-1>evata, the 
instead of to himself, and then take their meals. 
How significant it is that Lord Vishnu should speak 
of this tree as his Kula-Drrata ! The importance of Sami 
worship, and all particulars connected with it are 
detailed in the Gopatha-Brahmana of Atharva Veda in 
which special Mantras are also given. Much value is 
attached to Sami-worship, and the results thereof are 
said to be highly beneficial to man : 


VTtFTHTWW I 
qqqipqrqq: II 

The following Mantra from the Gopatha-Brahmana is 
used in worshipping the Sami-tree : 


O - n3 

After the Puja, it is customary to take the leaves and 
present the same to all friends and relatives. In the even¬ 
ing. every Hindu will be seen going his round with Sami 
leaves to visit friends and relatives. When presenting 
the leaves, the following Slokas are generally repeated : 
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<? 

Such presentation of the Sami-leaf is taken to be a sign 
of friendship and respect, and all personal animosities 
and ill-feelings are required to he given up from that day 
forward. In other words, presenting Sami-leaf on that 
day is a token of courting new friendship and confirming 
old ties of familiarity or acquaintance. 

W ith a view to guide us in the right path and save 
us from all perils of life in the world, with this sole 
object, our Kishis of old have instituted several cere¬ 
monies and observances based on scientific principles 
and have enjoined us to follow them strictly. The 
pity of it is that their writings which disclose the 
rational explanations and basic principles have gone out 
of use and are now practically out of our reach. It is in 
this way the records of their researches in the Held of 
material science have disappeared from our view. The 
scientific explanation for using the leaves of this 
Soni-trrc is given by Maharishi Matanga in the Chapter 
on Sakti-Tuntra in the work called Bhautika-Saxtra . 
In the 24th Sutra of the Second Chapter, he says: 

II 

which means that the three diseases which affect the 
brain in the three seasons are overcome by three drugs, 
respectively. Sri. Yidvaranya, commenting on this, 
explains at length the diseases that affect the human 
brain in the months of Chaitra (March-April), Asvija 
(Octoher-Xovember) and Margasira (November-Decem¬ 
ber). and shows how these are warded off by the 
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application of the Margosa-leaf, the Sami-leaf and the 
Calntropis Gijantco respectively. I retrain from 

going into tlie details of this commentary which is very 
elaborate and instructive, for fear of tiring your patience. 

However, 1 shall close by saying only a few words 
more dealing the subject on different aspect which l hope 
will interest you much. 

Our shastras prescribe that Devi Aparajita should be 
worshipped in the North-East corner (Isanya) with a 
view to gain success. The auspicious hour in the even¬ 
ing when the puji( is performed is described by Narada 
as Yijaya Muhurta. 

Again this Yijaya Pasatni day is considered to be the 
most auspicious day for undertaking journey. 1 he tenth 
day in the movement of the waning moon when it hap¬ 
pens to be in the constellation sracana is a happy com¬ 
bination and a very good muhoortci (auspicious time) to 
be availed of by one wishing success in any undertaking. 
This combination happens only in the month of srovana 
and hence the particular Tithi or day is called Abhi- 
rama Tithi, 

Further, Sri Rama is said to have started on this day 
for Lanka (Ceylon) and eventually came back victorious. 
This has given rise to the practice which our people fol¬ 
low ever since, to cross the boundary of their town or 
province this day travelling in the southern direction. 
This ceremony is called SccmoUinujhtuw i. e., the cere¬ 
mony of “ crossing the boundary. 

Regarding the several Mantras and Slokas repeated 
praying the sami-trec the following from the Rhavishya 
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Purana is repeated in Northern India in the course of 
circumambulating the said sami-trcr (Acacia suma or 
Mimosa Pudica.) 

i qq*q fqqqifTqt i 
qifcqqrwqrqr i wqim qfqqqr i 

i i 

Hut 1 think all Dvijas can very well adopt the follow¬ 
ing verses from the Krishna Yajurveda. 

i i 

=mtqqfcqqqqfa | qRqq[*qmfqq%jfa I 

qqiqfqq^iq qiqrfUjq ; q n;qq sfqqlyRiq 

* I 1 ™ 

< q*qc* qqrfq jnmqqifq vrqf-q 

%o qo qo q|o \ 3To f STsqrq V sjqqfq;: 

(Taittiriya 1 jrahmana.) 

iifq rjqqjfqTqr ifqp.fq 

flo £jo %o 3 ?[o £ nqio ^ 

(Taittiriya Aranvaka.) 

W ith these words, 1 wish you all victory and glory in 
life and spiritual advancement. 

1 he Deena Poshaka Samajam presented the 
following address and the acrostic poems to 
Mr. Ciovindas at the entertainment given him 
in the Parsee Llnatrical Panda!, in Julv of 
last year, when he was elected a Municipal 
C <>mmissioner: 
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Sir, 

We, the Members of the Deena Poshaka Samajam, 
a purely philanthropic Society working in the interests 
of, and aiding, the poor that fall under the broad category 
of ‘the Deenas,' representing the residents of Muthial- 
pett, for which division we have the honor of having you 
as the Municipal Commissioner, congratulate you on 
your recent success, and thank you cordially lor the 
large and munificent helps you are rendering to the 
several charitable institutions in Madras. 

Knowing on other way, of repaying your cordial 
sympathy towards institutions like ours, than this our 
inadequate tribute of address and the Acrostic poem and 
poems, we earnestly pray the Almighty to endow you 
with life as long as length can be, prosperity and joy; 
and also to infuse in your benevolent disposition the 
same kind of sympathy towards such charitable institu¬ 
tions like ours for ever. 

The Members of 
The Deena Poshaka Samajam, 
Madras & Guntoor. 

20th July, 1900. Estd. 1892. 

1 lead Office: 

M uthialpett. 

JVIay he, the guiding star, the Deena’s prop, 

India’s own hope against hope’s Entire fall, 
purely her Guardian Angels’ EmblemS strength, 
The light and night of this - his ^fative land, 

E n q u i r i n g g e n i u s wise i n All her wants, 
Roaming to find amongst the Poor her woes, 
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bong live may he that angel Of her land ! 

Outlive the old. the young, the S« attered ones ! 
Divine Majesty's grace quite Absolute 
Dubs him so nice above man K ind and a11! 

Great he was, is, and shall be, Amongst all. 

On him may God His blessings ghower fall. 
Victoria’s—Her Majesty’s— Accents kind 
Increase his name as long and JVIeasureless. 

ow the time has come after All tor the 
13. P. Samajams’ staff to Join hand 
And heart with Hodd Govindas Ultimately, 
ghout. shout, shout, ladies, Gentle- JVIen and all. 

3 , P tu 

jyr)hl J> SlP, hj ! J 3$ [68) 3$p 3phtfpJ)l QGilSJl IJIUT 

iu,i d5f& h 4f\ cfi r> 

aiastfiQupGai © fiu/Kl)‘Lr t pss\ p r^r r u t&QujT 3sr 

6ft) p UJ L r ( i f J> '? Lr/o oVTT 

Fp.hl^Jj 3oS)pU Qu^Wl—Gtii^LpU L^LfTpoTT pP&OpQu 

hi /> 5*jt mFhn&r 3 f i 

Jj ! T $ IJ 5\' LLT P oWlUJ J PPlJ Tp I If PGllUSVr aHLp W^&jpp 
PlirsiT J> sffll9<G0)lU 

t> jjitfQjii svi—\ui\) q.GtysVTJ)- IxtsP! i^fQ t-stt Ooji 
• ^ 

GZjtJ'p 0 p f oV 
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,T)l‘l>L _ TJ)l<6fj Q J STT^STTI^ f lS 671 EF.I ISO ~h lR^ISSTT W T U 

:6®51 StftLL Qr-iUiU 

I r pti Q 3> Ljj U) I pUiT.T Lt.p fo!{ if) SUQFjSsiT T 9 3) % IJ ~olJT LL 
QJJiPj (OJTpT 

IJ671 67)1 JJI U) TI J L-l d5 Ip3) 9 671 '?/J F6l£ J» f It f £OJ> 'Si 1 6)1 T t I 
6)JT Ft . 

^ tr»df pr*£)ttsr°r$ 

SV’gnKanKreS'^, SSaT»t-T'C : , ^SX>!T#E-*,tS I 

5 Jtter-S'ir'&l) Jke$, £!&>, f? i l>gjT°.>S)q* 

Xxirgti'Hit 3 OtydSr’rCjsir'p !i &S^S^ c * 6 1 

OoC’TTadSiStoSfr® OSdSr»SC2r , o3oooejbo •<0«T , c?fc*.i» ll 
§ So ft ' 6^ cSo c l 

To^r§^r»sicibo 

^&>- 5 n>§s 5 ? 6 'cr>g ! 

fol!3sr«»&> ?$lioScr»T?ng.*‘ 

“sfci«5i&”©»:»J$o ?<>n»$ ,r*as cr-ite ,i 

9 ° 

&2&srs$r35bo8 £>TJ*o<y^o t8^s5b^o^7r*&3fco I 

~ 9—4 

air*^^cS5oc 

rO cO oO ^X >3 • 

£ 

K|p*v5bTr»C^?) 

XtftSxv&b 

$&&& ^e-sr^ote^fcS 
^porC°r ^Soj^-Cfc &KZXVS$& 
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U x 3 T°S)y 3 e>oK' 

S&wXxX&v ^joK oX*£Xx> 

-—t 

Zj 3b ^ 3 §> x £53bo s5o$ ^ 3 txX & .0 
u ‘O V-/ 

3e;3b§^e£>&c&> efoc&bg O5o|3l3x' 

Sp3b~^£o f:3bo<&><4 cSo-dSDo^^. 

—6 

Pundit Lakshmanachariar presented the 
following interesting Sanskrit stanzas to Mr. 
Govindas on the above occasion :— 

* ST*h$v ^^£«cX5bl?. 

o. .^£c&zr , £7r»sjb-<o i tf^Do£b-5fc l^btio n 
^^ejsT’e^s!^ i /^KJ^dbo^D^tro-u)bo n 
-9. ^Sotf^^TS^S^cSSbo I S'.!iblT*uer»5’ || 

A'’'*^r^ 6 ^cttb&”*.C 0^§“ | □ ^tr*! !! 

r. /\ , '*£)o& , 55&’£o _ x.sr° | *)&•-&*&& £p£a .: 
,^So^?3^^^s^cS5oo I ^sSeT’-u^tr'zy'o^’So 11 
oj5 << ^CXo‘?F , C^^'aig I < ^-^T^^ST^^J^Nbc4 r4 ^Oo II 
I O^ 08 §< 5 Sr*^dSb 0 v a 3 ,^Si : 

M. qddfifow 1 <3^*$ i 

•3“V" v opKZiiW’ i e>X?r D 6 r€ g^*sr'c’<M\lJ 
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T^jSb^S^t ^jT'c'pT^ \ S'er*xk>^0^)^ >^8 
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VEDIC REFORM. 


In these days it is difficult for Aryans to 
properly perform the sacred vedic rites, and 
yet that there should he one amongst them 
who should have shown the possibility of such 
performances is a fact of which India should 
he proud. Mr. Govindas celebrated with great 
eclat, on the 14th February 1901, certain vedic 
rites, in his bungalow, called Govind Bhavan, 
at Egmore, and the ceremony unique in its 
nature, and unprecedented in the annals of 
Southern India, lasted five days. He went 
through it in right orthodox Hindu style of 
ancient times. By himself undertaking to 
perform the ceremony of this kind', he 
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has proved to the Hindus at large that the 
two of the great castes, the Kshatria and 
the Yvsia, are also privileged to perform 
it, and thus occupy the same position as 
the true Brahmin. Surrounded bv a host 
of learned Pundits, deep versed in the vedic 
lore, he underwent with great precision 
the numerous ceremonies as prescribed in 
the Karma portion of the Vedas. After the 
ceremonies were over, Mr. Govindas was ac¬ 
knowledged a proper Brahmin according to 
the injunctions of the Vedas. It is recorded 
in the religious books of the Hindus that in 
days of yore Yisvamitra, and others, originally 
Kshatrias and Vysias, came to occupy the 
exalted position of Kishis by sheer dint of 
perseverance and by performing the several 
vedic rites; hence they are known as Brahma 
Kishis. Though he met with great obstacles 
he overcame the intense opposition which at 
first raged round him, and triumphed by his 
unswerving devotion. On a small scale at 
least, Mr. Govindas, true to the traditions of 
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his fore-fathers, has earned for himself the 
everlasting gratitude of his Aryan brethren 
by the successful performance of the vedic 
yaga ms. 

THE VARNASRAMA OHARMA pracharaka manual 

In connection with vedic reformation, Mr. 

(aovindns established a societv, called “ \ arna- 
srama Dharma Pracharaka Mandal", last 
year, and he is now its President. There are 
Honorary Secretaries appointed to work in 
connection with this most useful cause of 
(vedic) karmic and spiritual regeneration of 
India. It is hoped that this institution will 
thrive well and bring the three Dvija castes, 
namely, Brahmins, Khstrivas and Yvsias into 
one homogeneous w hole. 

REST-HOUSES FOR PEOPLE. 

I he passers-by on the dusty roads of Madras 
must be very grateful to Mr. Govindas for a 
number of rest-houses built by him in various 
parts of the City. These rest-houses are the 
first of their kind, and it reflects great credit 
on the young Millionnaire for having built 
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them in places where they are absolutely 
necessary, to enable people to protect them¬ 
selves from the sun and rain. We need 
hardly say that this is a great boon to the 
weary traveller. 

PLAGUE PREVENTION. 

When the Plague was at its height in Bom- 
bav and Bangalore, in 1898, Mr. Govindas 
convened a meeting of the residents of Sowcar- 
pet, chiefly of Gujaratis and Marwaris, in his 
residence, “ Krishna \ ilas,” and at his sugges¬ 
tion subscriptions were raised, the list being 
headed by his father, and arrangements to pre¬ 
vent the spreading of the disease into Madras 
were forthwith made. He lost no time in issuing 
a circular to the members of his community 
to pay particular attention to the sanitary 
condition of their houses, and to have them 
whitewashed and disinfected as often as possi¬ 
ble. He published a very interesting and 
useful pamphlet in English setting forth 
suggestions to prevent the entrance of the 
disease into the city. The pamphlet began 






































adjacent to the Munro's Statue, on the Mount Road 
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with a general survey of the infected districts, 
and of the operations carried on 1>\ Govern¬ 
ment and Municipal authorities. The fol¬ 
lowing letter was addressed by the Plague 
Commissioner to Mr. Govindas 


44 With reference to your letter to Government, dated 
13th October iSy8, enclosing copy of a report of a meet¬ 
ing of (iujeraties, etc., in Hlack Town. 1 have the honour 
to say that Caste Hindus will, as far a\ possible, be 
employed on several parties and that special carriages 
will not be employed to convey patients to the hospitals 
where private means of conveyance are available.” 

(iulam Mohomed Sahib, Shafeekh, Persian 
Munshi, Christian College, Madras, composed 
the following stanza congratulating Mr. Go\ in- 
das w hen a son was born to him :— 


a 

Jb Oo dJyi 


J ’• 




* * 


y 


u .. 

*. * • 

v » J 

I 


, a He 

L/ •• 

Kach letter in Persian has an arithmetical value attached to 
it If the letters in the last line of the above verse are added 
together the total comes to 1 ^ 03 . the Gujarati year, when this was 
presented 
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A PERSIAN POET ON Mr. GOVINDAS. 


The following verse was presented 1>\ a 
poet of Hyderabad to Mr. Govindas:— 


j j y 

JwJ’.AS'1 1 




v. 


•> tX -e . J _ Jt*l25 


w J J 


Ua 


^ k.VA.'^i ,,« J 


t \ % ^ , ^ ( 

r W. t^J 1 * ItXj - _ J 

.> w >/ ••>'-*'• *— 


J.S J 

> > 

3C~* . J 


^ f' 




(J w J »#*i I laic «—) j5*» 

^ A.* ■ *- iVOO L—■Jj.w 

j3.^< sjudhjT 

The translation of the above stanzas is as 
follows :— 


I. 

1 lie birth oi a son to you has laid the foundation of 
great fortune. The angel Surush whispers into the ear 
oi year Sam bath that Govindas has been blessed with a 
son, who is as dear as the pupil of the eye. 

II. 

High in intelligence and great in bravery Mr. Govindas 
has excelled Hatim in generosity as the substitute of 
an appropriate word in a verse enhances its beauty. 
Govindas shines as a bright example to the world. 

CONFERENCE OF TEEUGU PUNDITS. 

I hr following letter written bv Mr. Govin¬ 
das pointing out the urgent need of a conference 
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for the advancement of Telugu literature, ap¬ 
peared in the u Satva Saclhani,” a Telugu 
journal:— 

Sb££o2X>£o tSofo&Xo Toc^dfibJ5boej -or°3o 

^‘ro^JSco ^odefce;^"^ 
£^25aboS$<§ oSSlx]^ vi$x> 2g55x-c5o^-Q^^' £ ^Cc^^*c5o^-0o>^s 
e3 T^ej^c c ; ^n zr>zr>K o 

%P^J“'^cXg3oo. q£>oc£ & ^Pkx^xxdSb^ 

■&“ -T5c^o *.v£e>c v»e;l§ X£P,cS5bo £8 3&ob~rr° sbc-u) 

.^.^ft-TPo-S) efck. ^4j,No£o*\i)o 7r e ^^^ce^ 

>_✓ -jJ CO 1 

^ocSefce) '^s^' ^Nc-Cfr&o ^u5&v^$ $^ooo£& *^ex> 

» S)o. fe>137e>o2©5~ l^pj-r ^p 5"?TS" <3Pt TPSsej ^e;^~ 

£} ' co 

Xxzjit’ -^fbooSowS oSbSr*^©^ So Son^^pyb ^ (*<C;^$d 
$ v —<* 

"ST^gu^) ~3oou>oKb s5o&°£35bct> TosS^cCb.*^^ SfrcnD'so.O 
%5o^a. 

Tpxr$T<P»?P* ‘S'g^^X^grr.^ tfo^>;5x> '^s5b-r5o^s? 

^h>c"S -SooftoKo «>c£&?CY>geK§ 1887 ^cK> 

3700 iXr-^dbS^oSesSb ^S^sS^S’'* ^r^Oofodl ‘oo£> 
cJ ra rp 

^^x-cks^a. 4« '-So^eP* ;6«TrS^^<*o^»3x 
ako&c&nab ^K£6-cky5b. ^o&dSos~*&>. qc<Sc55:r*eP*?Ct*j 
^Ps<oS)^tfSx Xx^brSxvte ^c^3ocex> T^bKtPd 
^ ^ooS:. £5 ^Ud&ctibKero'*:; *' ; v?.3& 

<_> *n 

d&&&. 
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r55oo^5o >'£ kt - o £r°!V30c;5b 

^OOOjSb §^vJ~ T>icr i^Oo bx'l 'ST'^ 

Cvo^S;, . "ZPixdbboCJO .OoXbe; So^ctfS 


>XV • o'VO^TT*^) ^3o3pc&> 8> 

J \\dbo;xvXi £,70\ oBcfcooEPfc dSxc^bxiO *XK^od5x7T- ? 

l X- co *- 

-&s £.p§6 ^ 

ftS^Xboo £o. <^., -TV°^&r*Zz _ SbouS^r t, ^> t 3 o.# J o 5 o<^e$'i 0 oa£> 

sftOx ^003$ T Sob^tf£o. *e?¥ 

o$->&<5$x) Z5 3>> &<> c^o 3oo &er°8 

t^i a xov^ 7T t ’AoN'?Sbo V.^b. v^dovt# ^ 0,7 X &*<s6o filS'iC c £o 35b $ X 
v^ &o S'^joo7r°S‘ *x , )0(S^bf>c"iV j ^ tSXr^x X>rxr°'cC$gS'xx\:. 

xoeSd&o sjcCfc Ox % <£5o<&S&>oo xr°5o3 d5x~x z>xej&Nr° 9^d5x >j 
7r°'v> ^' S)^\cj55babcs5b ^?cOiod5bo^£> ^ejcO X^ftd&ooclfr 6 


0 \$$rt 6 -° 5 ^d 5 x, sSbxSTT'-gliO^OO ^ 9 'X 

^^Jteooo lfoV^c&>;?b. Sj|3 £9 c£5g ^c^o-C5b^Vo*Sb 

,~3,o c5o&>g ^*>S.x eFs^g”y w ^~^ (^~ ^Telugu Educational 

Conference) ^r-OoFiso o°er° 0/O?3bc&o;3b. qy^£3:otf& 

x &FSo^£d3o£»o s& j 3x>bo &$':§ '&5o$Zb§ yo2®£ spots 

X > 3 ooeX! Vf si'u>:^-c 5 o:;^a. £)S)V\d 5 o £xr> *6o£t?>b£oo 

<0*0S) ^Fo^er^'&w s&rO -£;£Oy $ feox xF^lOosS^tf 

XxwoeT^^b <&0,X$cSo iS&.V^ S'ooft c 5 o. q^ooox 

.v cx50^£ Xxx sS^x' *.n Y~ 3$yy^f'Jtevty* ^ScS5oo c oS'Wu^ik. 

■^oXxX' X^OOrx ^r 5 -^?|)s^r'X ,b ST^xsfc 

"FdFo ^Vl ox O \ l ~ “■'.'''* a * 7 ^d 55 o 3 oo ^atOOdfe&NS 'oe£r , ir»o 

o ~eo ol 
















A TELlJGU POET ON Mr. GOVINDAS. 
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'T* KW*^w*£rS i? * -V"''- 

Almiedabad Vernacular Society v5 y_ .-cysw KJSavcjcc: 
v'aaiRo-ovr 4 ^r-,x a^<*s>?6i>s» v^'jtcs&eeo. 

ato. 

^CQ 

(Scl.) £r~£. 

A Telugu poet describes Mr. Govindas’ 
characteristics in the following words:— 


7 3' ixx; Xx)ccC§ *tC c r.fy-.^ c ^ C~J 1 3 C^J ^^ - Viao^ 1 .0 jSo: I 

ortj §00&$0&£>G&j 

ST 8 &oT®t $£>§?&x s~*c*J~£> , ir»35b;i 


oiccSoJ&ertfo&>« 6o^'C5b;:&e;£)£yr*dfc/rh 

X£J 2-C5JS5b ^T 6 11 ^^tTT- I 
oxo^Offc^K^^^23^^o\^5cr»23!^:‘ 

I: ;i 

?5b?5b'«& ro CJ&xfJSb &p3b -t ; ?SbT$ ! 


Ai 


■ST'S ^ ^xejc r>0 \T"$o cjT\x ? 5b ^jV: 

iL^cX'ex •jCg'er* ~ BScdoxP’JL, I 
^ * 

ftsSbcc^X^SJ^OSo 

ftCeF^^C^T^CfcO -r^dSb^OC-^i^ I 

V“ *?x -2oox/<^ % 

r '<5**- T —r5 

*.Cc$^c^P; V - g* ^ra&T^JL I 


0~ 


*tv ^ v 3 23 ?o o^o^ : zr*f X c^g^P 5 


-^T^uS^-x^Xl^ci XioeJ^Soc&Sb&J 
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THE SIX TELUOU OEMS. 


Mr. Govinclas received many poems of 
congratulations on several occasions from 
eminent Pundits. We give below only some 
of them for want of space :— 

£ V-' 

\sy —o 




^_ > 

w 2 ~ivy£o•ato&gc&sfrc i 

v $Q f iy.z&> ;c^ ?> olt$c&x> -srCwTr 

v * b ~ Kjy 

^■o^z§^S5^ rT> cfco'ST’iSo&o cS&^^o?T T: §o35^0c)o^o?r , ’ ! 

pt°^T € & c&ftr 
vr || /J* n *^n»er»cK’?6c^n i ^ «*&^KacSfcc cSo&sS^eT | 

Sr > '&ci>r c $ s5o'3o-*fcf*&>e;;& ^S'ccdoer^o I 

—i ro 

l3o5n*oS 02X>$ ^£?c £o *r>z, h .wo-K'-ZKiTF'.fy i 

/T 5 ^ o £,v^(& -|Bc3C5be> er°£~*aDcE)C 5 ^ 1 ^$g~ 

T” II X £b T^rao^ ’-^c^oS'c r 

wodbe;^_^>:V^w*«£2$$3iOo p^^ex:^)|occx)ej I 
^c6^Vxca>3X5^aOc«b|^'ej ~ O^ejc/T’o^c^ | 

§6o!^^/o o£b sfcsSb^x ti; er*S'"*£ o& a y <^r ®^og $ g~ n 
sjo ii vc I 

^dk)c:3^c^02005^i 

c > ^ 'cwc^koooo-OJ?^ <0£ S e)'c3^cS xi;c 1 


So£riT'otfsb eTSpJcfloXiw sr 


'jjxag^E™ if 










A SANSKRIT ACROSTIC POEM 


i4B 


il 


IT II 




^•J^sS^or'waN^wSo *c«T&c2>?£)cfe5y;r' l 
o-S,o3oXe> <t£irq)g&xv SSfgoSKi^o&otfa ej i 
1 _o:S5x5f'&> s<r‘^DsScrSS3axS*cii^)ScJk> TSe^S) Toe i 

—V — c O 

^*o^cR^23K J r ! s8&£§«bi'3 ■fr'z&^ l Xfytp>o 1 
S 0-ef3s$o-X*o-£-*-a§Ti g jr-c.’T'Ssix-clSi-7V»0 I 

Q.— CO o C> 


&^£o^oX*T*K>Cn’5fcS; I 

^ry ’y*7r‘frg ) tioX£ l &£ r * zv-Z&v ^So<5i5^r*«p3gS: 6T 11 


^«j^ | S p y^t5sr*eSO o £>5i>S'C' 0 zjr6^a's'>jg) <S i 

- v *- f tl^ WO 1 

fws^^tfKS^TS^S^S)^ ^Stoc-JSaTT* S^Sxrr- I 


vC“j'4)0M) i Sd >( “ §^5&-QN)S<yc 7^K ikicXr-c&T- n 


-*TT5fRT?q^, 

qiWtfqTi 

55SPR!J[?cr fews?qr 


qcI^Sf^flffT =CfirT 'Tf! t II 
£ 

q^*q 

•o 

qi^^riq q?lfq #; 

ss C 

q;^q: 

•firFw: qftfqqfcTwf stt ii ? n 

qqq 


•<* 

4 h 3 ||s *3 : 

tfJ 'Tilth qqifh *J J=i^lf-T il 

S3 

T,fa'lT 

Wr-Wl^ fef'-ja ^ 

-O 


sit? ^ f^fsir f? s 4rf: ii x ii 

i t^t 

























“KRIStift'A VILAS ” DESCRIBED. 


feifqfq ^TSqTf^: 

3*H 

i}_^ f^qf^T^^T 1 

C ‘<P 

fa* q4?fa qfa^q q^-TT 


'qqqiFqqfa #,1 Jqf;qq; II \ | 


er«rqmqqqt fq.qrqen 


faqgFT nqfqq ^ w> m\: li 

O 


^NTT 3;~yy. feiq-qq 

fq.-^qr 

qtqqrq q^fr.qv;qq' ; |i y i 


q^q; ifami qqrfe.q.- 


S ; rR?H F?t?r qqriq II 


^iqfrl Jm jfRqifoq 


fsq^rf? aqqq qrf^" | '<, || 



jpfrfsi^ra sftfron^qswt U ?re*q 

mwr^pqt fropcRiFn#; 

fCTjFqqq qq qfqqqi^ qfcsvnqq 
qtfsR^raqTw ^rfgm+rrfr? 

f!^q^q[^|q=lTff'Tc^q 

f*iN qrq fqg qsqqiJwq^q;wrfcl 
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flwrf^Ff RTPP qqrq/'Wfa 

SFtfRSfiiroJfa qfaq qw.qq 
Ui q^qqiqqiT tfr^TP: qvrqq sn^ 
'Tirfe^T^f^i qwpqRifa Pi^qi Rvrq 
-q-q^RR^F: Rimfqm: S'qqqT: fsRRT; 

^R'PTqifa WIRR R-rJitt? 
T%7T?^RR^ fv^^RTnfq r 
vjqlT??rtqTriqri^ q^qRqWqRJRR 

f^fqPlR ^fRR fsqpipTRftfrR fqRRrifqq; 
f^fqfiq^Rf'R f'.qqqi^q- RRlftqRTi~.lT 
qpmpqpTRRT f^l^T RlfaprftsqRriW +qi: 

C O o 

qftpRqqftH: ?,qqr q'% Rq s qr q ; ft : 
qq^tRrqfq^i^T p';PT 

a ~ o c 

q^RRjiRRq: q;?5TqPqT RigrUfeRR 

qftTR qi^Rj^fr- 


fPT. 


ftqicft qiftsqrR f^qiq^r? ftRRT 


IW \0 





















148 CHARACTERISTICS OF Mr. GOVIVDAS. 


•■‘T'ffgT sm f^qfqaFjqrn 

pptR ^T^n*T amarH3Ti?r- f?q*o 

v3 <3 

^w^rfafe? ?~^h '^Rft^Tfriferfr 
STTatfR ^fefifrv^h fj Frtfa'f qn?T- 

The Gujaratis, as a rule, cling to their 
ancient customs, their traditions, and national 
dress, and they train their children as they 
themselves were trained, to a life of hard 
work and simple pleasures; but, it is gratify¬ 
ing to* observe that Mr. Govindas has shown 
beyond doubt that he is quite in touch with 
the spirit of the times, in dress, in manners, in 
punctuality, and in bringing up his children. 

In his youth Mr. Govindas indulged in ordi¬ 
nary sports and pastimes of all kinds. A 
remarkable and sudden change took place 
in his character a few years ago, and from 
a life of great pleasure and enjoyment he 
has changed to a useful and business-like 
career. It is noteworthy that even after 
























Friends—taken on the 24TH Birthday of Mr Lc 






4 GREAT FUTURE PROMISED. 149 

this change in his habits of life, he has pre¬ 
served his own natural cheerfulness and viva¬ 
city. Frequent change of moods in wealthy 
men is very common ; they are at one moment 
all jocularity and pleasure, and at another they 
become reserved and sullen ; but as regards 
Mr. Govindas, we must in justice say that he 
is generally unchanging, and his principles are 
steady. Young as he is, he exhibits a manly 
character, and a sincere desire to do what is 
right. He is intelligent and observant beyond 
his years, and munificent in his private chari¬ 
ties. There - is every reason to believe that, 
God helping, he would prove a useful noble¬ 
man of highly charitable instincts, inheriting 
his father’s firmness of character, and possess¬ 
ing the spirit of his ancestors. It is an 
admitted fact that Mr. Govindas is amongst 
the most loyal of the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty King Edward VII, and one of the 
staunchest and truest friends of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 




